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The Literary Week. 


ELsEWHERE we speak of the late Mr. Grant Allen, but 
we may here quote the short poem which he printed three 
or four years ago in his Lower Slopes. Among the poetry 
of Agnosticism it takes a high place : 


A crowned Caprice is god of this world; 

On bis stony breast are his white wings furled. 
No ear to listen, no eye to see, 

No heart to feel for a man hath he. 


But his pitiless arm is swift to smite ; 

And his mute lips utter one word of might ; 
*Mid the clash of gentler souls and rougher, 

** Wrong must thou do, or wrong must suffer.” 


Then grant, oh dumb blind god, at least that we 
Rather the sufferers than the doers be. 


One who knew Mr. Grant Allen as well as any writes to 
us: “The one note of his life I can swear to was his 
absolute sincerity and honesty in all those opinions that 
people have suggested he adopted for the sake of attracting 
attention.” 


THose persons who read two very entertaining and 
vivacious stories The Typewriter Girl and Rosalba, published 
by Messrs. Pearson, and written nominally by Olive Pratt 
Rayner, will have further idea of Mr. Grant Allen’s 
fecundity of invention, for Olive Pratt Rayner and Mr. 
Grant Allen were one and the same. Even professional 
critics were taken in by the pseudonym. One of them 
even went so far as to urge upon Mr. Grant Richards, 
his regular publisher (who was in the secret, but did not 
show any signs of it) the value of getting Miss Rayner, 
if possible, to write a story for him. Rosalba, the history 
of a very engaging young Italian variety artiste, is one 
of Mr. Grant Allen’s most brilliant efforts in fiction. 





Mr. Joun Lane's appeal against Mr. Justice North’s 
decision in the Walter (Zhe Times) v. Lane case will be 
heard on Monday. Mr. Lane will be represented by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell and Mr. Scrutton, the counsel chosen 
by the Publishers’ Association, who have taken up the 
matter. Mr. Birrell’s studies for his recent work on the 
law of copyright have caused him to take the strongest 
interest in the case. 


Ow1ne to a breakdown of health Mr. Pett Ridge has 
been compelled, by doctors’ orders, to give up the work in the 
City which he has hitherto carried on concurrently with the 
production of his stories and sketches. Henceforward he 
will give to writing alone such energy as he is permitted to 
exert. 


Mr. W. D. Howe tts, after refusing for many years te 
mount the lecture platform, has at last consented, and is 
now beginning a course of fifty lectures in various towns 
in the States. Mr. Howells’s subjects are ‘‘ Novels and 
Novel-writing”’ and “Heroes and Heroines of Ficticn,” 


and he will occasionally interpolate readings from his own 

works. The demand for seats is said to be very great. 

Mr. Cable has also prepared. two lectures for the season 

which is now starting, but his subjects are more serious 

and less literary than Mr. Howells’s. One is ‘‘ My Vote 

7 my Conscience,” and the other “‘ How to Study the 
ible.” 


Tue war has beon accused of exercising a’ prejudicial 
influence on publishers’ activities. The fact that we have 
received this week no fewer than thirty-six new novels 
proves that, so far as stor’e3 go, at any rate, the allegation 
is groundless. 





Wirn the issue of the seventh and eighth volumes of 
his great work, Jtaly and Her Invaders, Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin sees the completion of a task which has occupied 
his leisure for twenty-five years. Dr. Hodgkin, like Sir 
John Lubbock and the poet Rogers, isa banker. He is 








DP. THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Prom a Photograph by Elliot & Fry. 


a member of the firm of Hodgkin, Barnett, Spence, 
Pease & Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is also a leading 
member of the Society of Friends. His long study of 
ancient warfare thus goes hand-in-hand with a love of 
‘peace in our time.” Dr. Hodgkin has for some years 
been the tenant, under Lord Armstrong, of Bamborough 
Castle, that magnificent Saxon fortress on the iron coast of 
Northumberland, and here, we believe, many pages of his 
great work have been written. Concurrently with this 
history, Dr. Hodgkin has written many papers on theo- 
logical and archeological subjects. 
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In the new North American Review, Ian Maclaren writes 
of the restless energy of the American people, and inci- 
dentally mentions an American friend who spoke to him 
thus concerning the Holy Land: “They may say what 
they like about Jerusalem, but it’s a back number. As I 
am a white man, there’s not a trolley-car nor a daily news- 

aper in the whole place. What Jerusalem wants is a few 
cation from the West. I guess they would show the 
oli place a razzle-dazzle.” e have here another instance 
of fact following fiction, for some years before, in The 
Naulakha, Mr. Kipling (or Mr. Wolcot Balestier) had made a 
Colorado American remark of India: ‘‘They’ve got re- 
sources enough. It isn’t as if they had the excuse that the 
country’s poor. It’sa goodcountry. Move the population 
of a lively Colorado town to Rhatore, set up a good local 
paper, organise a board of trade, and let the world know 
what is here, and we’d have a boom in six months that 
would shake the empire. But what’s the use? They’re 
dead. They’re mummies. They’re wooden images. There 
isn’t enough real, old-fashioned, downright rustle and 
sauledeailt and ‘ git up and git’ in Gokral Seetaram to 


run a milk-cart.”’ 





In the same periodical is an article by M. de Blowitz on 
the French Press and the Dreyfus case, set up from cable- 
gram. Therein the semen manage of the Zimes vividly 
describes the extraordinary license of free speech and false 
speech which is permitted to the Paris journalist. This is 
a ghastly picture of the fate in store for any man who 
takes his case into a court of law: 


But what is certain is that the Press now has absolute 
impunity, and that nothing can henceforth deprive it of 
this impunity. Whoever endeavours to escape from it, in 
the tempest it raises, is sure to perish, body and soul. It 
is before the assizes that a person defamed is obliged to 
cite the journal that attacks him. Nearly always, those 
who have no profession obliging them to undertake the 
struggle, hesitate at the idea of appearing at the assizes. 
Several days before the trial begins, the journal that is 
prosecuted publishes the list of jurymen; and when its 
adversary, already terrified by the solemn surroundings, 
appears in court, it terrifies the jury that is to pronounce 
the verdict. It is very rare for a private person to under- 
take such a combat, still more rare to see a judge who 
dares braves a journal to protect a citizen, so that the 
latter, condemned by the acquittal of the journal, leaves 
the court room slandered and insulted, first of all by the 
journalist, and secondly, dishonoured by the verdict of the 
jury. 

M. ve Browrrz’ description of the various papers is 
extremely interesting and informing. He delivers his 
judgments unsparingly, reserving the worst condemnation 
of all for Za Croix, Thus: 


I have left, by 3 ogee rather than by oversight, for 
the end of this study the most abominable, not of French 
a but of all the journals published in the French 
anguage—I mean that poisoned vaseline which is called 
La Croix, and which softly slips under the skin and there 
deposits the virus of hypocrisy, deadly insinuations and 
denunciations. La Croix has at the top of its first page 
the image of Christ crucified; and in each number, in fact, 
it crucifies anew, on its very threshhold, by its abominable 
— the geutle Saviour who chased the money-changers 
rom the Temple. Each day it stirred up hatred against 
the unfortunate prisoner at Devil’s Island, and rendered 
suspicious even the pity which it preached in his favour, 
when the revolt of all hearts had shown the horror of the 
new condemnation. It is an abominable journal, trying 
to supplant all other popular publications, and to dry up 
the pure blood of the French nation. It is an abominable 


journal, and the Catholic Church must be powerfully 
rooted in French hearts to resist such an ally. 
La Croix, however, has just met with a satisfactory reverse, 
for Monsignor Turinaz has not only denounced it for 
certain scurrilous irreverence, but has even appealed to 
Rome on the matter. 
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Aw American correspondent informs us that the Poe 
Memorial Association of the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, on October 7, unveiled Zolnay’s bust of the 
poet. This ceremony occurred in the library on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Poe’s death. Two meetings were devoted 
to the occasion. In the morning, Dr. C. W. Kent, presi- 
dent of the Association, presented the bust, and it was 
officially received by the university. Letters were read 
from fully one hundred literary men and women all over 
the country, and the gathering was a notable one. 








WE stated last week that a translation of M. Zola’s 
Féecondité was about to be published under the title 
“ Fruitfulness.” But a hitch has occurred, and possibly 
not for a long time will there be any such book. Mr. E. A. 
Vizetelly, who is M. Zola’s authorised translator, has 
withdrawn from the task of giving the book an English 
form. We quote from the Atheneum a portion of Mr. 
Vizetelly’s letter on the subject : 


I have not translated Mécondité because, in my humble 
opinion, an adequate translation of the book is an impossi- 
bility. I have studied the French text with great care, 
and hold that, in the present state of English opinion— 
prejudice, hypocrisy, call it what you will—no English 
publisher of repute would care to issue anything approaching 
a verbatim rendering of the book. Sach issue, in my 
estimation, would be inevitably followed by controversy 
of the most unpleasant kiod, and a prosecution might well 
ensue. So far as I am concerned, there are peremptory 
private reasons why I should do nothing to revive scandal 
such as followed the publication by my father of certain 
of M. Zola’s former works, notably Za Terre. I admired 
La Terre, aud I admire Fécondité, which deals, to my 
thinking, in a masterly fashion with a crying evil. But 
although some may argue that English fiction has 
**moved”’ since the days of Za Terre, and that certain 
outspokenness, then so universally censured, has now 
largely become permissible, I consider such a degree of 
outspokenness as distinguishes Fécondité to be still far in 
advance of us. At all events, whether that be the case or 
not, I cannot in my position—having given hostages to 
fortune, having been involved in the ruin which overtook 
my father, and having then had to begin my life afresh— 
I cannot undertake, even in the more than doubtful case 
of publishers being willing, to fight, or help to fight, the 
battle which the publication of a faithful English rendering 
of Fécondité would, in my estimation, entail. 


Mr. Vizetelly wishes it to be clearly understood that 
there has been no quarrel whatever between either M. 
Zola or Messrs. Chatto & Windus and himself. 


Tue Laureate of the Z'imes’ advertisement columns, Mrs. 
Oakley, who is also an honorary Vice-President of the 
Navy League, contributed to Saturday’s Z'imes some 
verses for Trafalgar Day. Mrs. Oakley has not mastered 
the technique of poesy, but her sentiments are admirable, 
and she deserves public thanks for a patriotism which 
must be a source of considerable expense to her. It was 
held admirable in Mr. Kipling to take no money for his 
national rallies and to mark them non-copyright, but to 
pay for the publication of patriotic verse is a step farther. 


WE have been handed the following letter addressed by 
a working novelist to a private friend: “I shall feel 
greatly obliged if, on receiving this, you will at once call 
together an assembly of the most suitable and skilled 
Englishmen and direct them to supply at once certain 
dangerous deficiencies of the English language. I require 
myself—within the next fortnight—a word to be coined 
like unto the French ‘on.’ The word ‘one’ I reject. I 
also require a concrete opposite for the words ‘ friend- 
ship’ and ‘friendships.’” Perhaps some of our readers 
will offer suggestions. 
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In her introduction to Jane Eyre, which we notice 
elsewhere, Mrs. Humphry Ward quotes Mr. Rochester’s 
remark, ‘‘ Young lady, I am disposed to be gregarious 
and communicative to-night,” as an absurdity. ‘‘ Not 
even Mr. Rawchester,” she says, ‘‘could exceed this. 
Parody has nothing to add.” The misprint is unfortunate, 
for the hero of ‘‘ Miss Mix,” in Mr. Bret Harte’s Sen- 
sation Novels, is not Rawchester, but Rawjester—a name 
of subtle meaning. It will be remembered that, just as 
Miss Mix was beginning her eighth cup of tea, a man 
leaped through the window into the room : 

The crash startled me from my self-control. 
keeper bent toward me and whispered : 

**Don’t be excited. It’s Mr. Rawjester—he prefers to 
come in sometimes in this way. It’s his playfulness, 
ha! ha! ha!” 

“I perceive,” I said calmly. “It’s the unfettered 
impulse of a lofty soul breaking the tyrannising bonds of 


custom,” and I turned toward him. 

He had never once looked at me. He stood with his 
back to the fire, which set off the herculean breadth of his 
shoulders. His face was dark and expressive; his under- 
jaw squarely formed, and remarkably heavy. I was struck 
with his remarkable likeness to a Gorilla. 

As he absently tied the poker into hard knots with his 
nervous fingers, I watched him with some interest. 
Suddenly he turned toward me: 

“Do you think I’m handsome, young woman ?” 

‘*Not classically beautiful,” I returned calmly; ‘ but 
you have, if I may so express myself, an abstract manli- 
ness—a sincere and wholesome barbarity which, involving 
as it does the naturalness ’—but I stopped, for he yawned 
at that moment—an action which singularly developed 
the immense breadth of his lower jaw—and I saw he had 
forgotten me. Presently he turned to the housekeeper : 

** Leave us.” 

The old woman withdrew with a courtesy. 

Mr. Rawijester deliberately turned his back upon me and 
remained silent for twenty minutes. I drew my shawl the 
more closely around my shoulders and closed my eyes. 

‘You are the governess ?”’ at length he said. 

“*T am, sir.” 

‘*A creature who teaches geography, arithmetic, and 
the use of the globes—ha!—a wretched remnant of femi- 
ninity—a skimp pattern of girlhood with a premature 
flavour of tea-leaves and morality. Ugh!” 

I bowed my head silently. 


The house- 


Turnine over the pages of Mr. Bret Harte’s perfect 
travesties, we come again upon Victor Hugo. Readers of 
the Memoirs of Victor Hugo, which are noticed on another 
page of this number, will know how excellent is this 
passage from the American humorist’s ‘‘ Fantine ” : 


Love is a mystery. 

A little friend of mine down in the country, at Auvergne, 
said to me one day: ‘‘ Victor, Love is the world—it contains 
everything.” 

She was only sixteen, this sharp-witted little girl, and 
a beautiful blonde. She thought everything of me. 

Fantine was one of those‘women who do wrong in the 
most virtuous and touching manner. This is a peculiarity 
of French grisettes. 

You are an Englishman, and you don’t understand. 
Learn, my friend, learn. Come to Paris and improve your 
morals. 

Fantine was the soul of modesty. She always wore 
high-neck dresses. High-neck dresses are a sign of 
modesty. 

Fantine loved Thomolyes. Why? My God! What 
are youtodo? It was the fault of her parents, and she 
hadn’t any. How shall you teach her? You must teach 
the parent if you wish to educate the child. How would 
you become virtuous ? 

Teach your grandmother! 


Mr. Bret Harte’s jeu d’ esprit wears wonderfully. 


Mr. Lana’s new volume for children, The Red Book of 
Animal Stories, is dedicated very prettily to Miss Sybil 
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Corbet, the little lady whose Animal Land and Sybil’s 
Garden of Pleasant Delights are already known to curious 
readers. These are Mr. Lang’s verses: 


Sybil, the Beasts we bring to you 
Are not so friendly, not so odd, 
As those that all amazed we view. 
The brutes created by your nod— 
The Wuss, the Azorkon, and the Pod ; 
But then our tales are true! 


Fauna of fancy, one and all 

Obey your happy voice, we know ; 
A garden zoological 

Is all around, where’er you go. 

Mellys and Kanks walk to and fro, 
And Dids attend your call. 


We have but common wolves and bears, 
Lion and leopard, hawk and hind, 
Tigers and crocodiles and hares : 
But yet they hope you will be kind, 
And mark with sympathetic mind 
These moving tales of theirs. 


Mr. Lang’s preface to his new volume closes thus: 


If this book has any moral at all, it is to be kind to all 
sorts and conditions of animals—that will let you. Most 
girls are ready to do this, but boys used to be apt to be 
unkind to Cats when I was a boy. Thereis no reason why 
an exception should be made as to Cats, and a boy ought 
to think of this before he throws stones or sets dogs at 
a cat. Now, in London, we often see the little street boys 
making friends with every cat they meet, but this is not 
so common in the country. If anything in this book 
amuses a boy, let him be kind to poor puss, and protect 
her, for the sake of his obedient friend, 

ANDREW LANG. 


Mr. QuittER-Coucn, to whom, by the way, Mr. Shan 
F. Bullock’s new novel is dedicated, has inscribed his latest 
romance, Z'he Ship of Stars, to Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
M.P., in the following letter : 


It is with a peculiar pleasure and, I dare to hope, with 
some appropriateness that I dedicate to you this story of 
the West Country, which claims you with pride. To be 
sure, the places here written of will be found in no map of 
your own or any neighbouring constituency. A visitor 
may discover Nannizabuloe, but only to wonder what has 
become of the lighthouse, or seek along the sand-hills 
without hitting on Tredinnis. Yet much of the tale is 
true in a fashion, even to fact. One or two things which 
happen to Sir Harry Vyell did actually happen to a better 
man, who lived and hunted foxes not a hundred miles 
from the ‘‘ model borough ” of Liskeard, and are told of 
him in my friend Mr. W. F. Collier’s memoir of Harry 
Terrell, a bygone Dartmoor hero: a true account of what 
followed the wreck of the Samaritan will be found in a 
chapter of Remembrances by that true poet and large- 
hearted man, Robert Stephen Hawker. 

But a novel ought to be true to more than fact: and if 
this one come near its aim, no one will need to be told 
why I dedicate it to you. If it do not (and I wish the 
chance could be despised !), its author will yet hold that 
among the names of living Englishmen he could have 
chosen none fitter to be inscribed above a story which in 
the telling has insensibly come to rest upon the two texts, 
‘‘Lord, make men as towers!” and ‘‘ All towers carry a 
light.” Although for you Heaven has seen fit to darken 
the light, believe me it shines outwards over the waters 
and isa help to men: a guiding light tended by brave 
hands. We pray, sir—we who sail in little boats—for long 
life to the tower and the unfaltering lamp. 


The allusion to the darkening of the light in Mr. 


Courtney’s case is a reference to the unhappy weakness of 
sight from which that gentleman has been suffering. 


Tue new volume of Adventures of Captain Kettle, the 
Further Adventures of Captain Kettle, to which we shall 
return another week, contains a delightful letter from 
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Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s fascinating hero to the German 
Emperor. Circumstances led the Kaiser to go the 
captain with his portrait and a watch. The Captain 
returned the watch and with it sent this missive : 

To His Majesty the German Emperor. 


Berlin, 
Germany. 


SS. Flamingo, 
Liverpool. 
Sir, 

I am in receipt of watch sent by your agent, the German 
ambassador in London, which I return herewith. It is 
not my custom to accept presents from people I don’t 
know, especially if I have talked about them. I have 
talked about you, not liking several things you've done, 
especia'ly telegraphing about Dr. Jameson. Sir, you 
should remember that man was down when you sent your 
wire and couldn’t hit back. Some of the things I have 
said about German deck hands you needn’t take too much 
notice about. They aren’t so bad as they might be if 
properly handled. But they want handling. Likewise 
learning English. 

My wife wants to keep your photo, so I send you one of 
hers in return, so there shall be no robbery. She has 
written her name over it, same as yours. 

Yours truly, 
O. Kettle (Master). 





New humorists are always acceptable, and we are 
therefore glad to learn that Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 
have secured one. He comes—we almost said, of course— 
from America, his name is Mr. George Horton, and his 
book is called A Fair Brigand. Before publication, how- 
ever, in volume form, it will run through the Gentlewoman. 


ConcERNING a recent review in our columns of the Art 
of Thinking, a book by Mr. Sharper Knowlson, the author 
writes that we erred in stating that his purpose was to 
“teach the art of thought to anyone.” His aim, on the 
contrary, he informs us, is merely to instruct beginners. 


ANOTHER objection to a review comes from Mr. Hamish 
Stuart, the author of Lochs and Loch-Fishing, which was 
noticed last week. Mr. Stuart complains wholly of our 
attitude to his work. We can only say that we know our 
reviewer to be a good fisherman and a practised man of 
letters; and if he had difficulty in catching Mr. Stuart’s 
meaning, there must be something wrong in Mr. Stuart’s 
style, our examples from which were quite typical. 


Bibliographical. 

Te possessors of Mr. Swinburne’s later volumes will, I 
fear, take it as rather unkind of Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
that Rosamund is sent out in a yellow binding with bevelled 
edges. Why was it not allowed to range with its immediate 
er ? There are already signs that the reviewers 

ave been dipping into Davenant’s Albovine (published in 
1629), in which the writer dealt, though in a very different 
way, with the subject taken up by Mr. Swinburne. Genest, 
by a curious slip, describes A/bovine as a tragedy in prose ; 
it is, of course, in verse. There is no record of it ever 
having been acted. 

The gentleman who, greatly daring, wrote recently the 
biography of Mr. Kipling is, it seems, to undertake the 
same thing, for the same series of books, in regard to Mr. 
Swinburne. One does not envy him the task. No living 
writer has more persistently hid himself from the bio- 
grapher than Mr. Swinburne, who has never willingly 
been interviewed, and certainly has never permitted him- 
self to be photographed at his desk, after the fashion of 
more accommodating men of letters. No doubt an in- 


dustrious reader of contemporary memoirs, autobiographies, 
and so forth, could piece together an account of Mr. 


Swinburne which might have attractions for the consumers 
of unconsidered trifles. 


There are glimpses of the poet in 
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many works of this sort, but they would go to the making 
of a very entary narrative. 

In the series to which I refer Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton 
is to supply the biography of Mr. Bret Harte. To Mr. 
Pemberton we already owe a memoir of Mr. John Hare, 
the actor, and he is said to have written, or to be writing, 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. The monograph on 
Mr. Pinero will be from the pen of Mr. Hamilton Fyffe, 
who has on more than one occasion shown himself specially 
interested in things theatrical. But surely the biography, 
if it was to be done at all, would have been particularly 
safe in the hands of Mr. Malcolm Salaman, who has edited 
and “ introduced” so many of Mr. Pinero’s plays, and 
quite lately published a sketch of him in his habit as he 
lives at home. 

The announcement that Miss Braddon is to publish 
through Messrs. Downey & Co. reminds one that of late 
years the lady has practically been her own publisher. 
For a long period her books were issued by the firm of 
W. & R. Maxwell, of which her husband was the head. 
In 1887 Mr. Stephen Blackett published her Like and 
Dislike, but from that date till last year her stories bore 
the imprimatur of Simpkin, Marshall & Co, the great 
distributors. Last year Messrs. Hutchinson were the 
publishers of her Jn High Places, but with her new book, 
His Darling Sin, there is a return to Messrs. Simpkin. 

A new translation of the Black Tulip of Dumas has been 
undertaken by Mr. Adair Fitzgerald, in spite of the fact 
that a version was put on the market by Messrs. Dent only 
a few years ago. Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation has, how- 
ever, the merit of being the cheaper. It should always be 
remembered to the advantage of the stage that it often 
adds to the vogue of literary works. To that extent (and 
to that extent only) the dramatising of novels may be 
defended by the lovers of literature. 

I agree with Mr. G. F. Engelbach: no published book 
should be without a “ gilt top’—that is to say, no book 
for which permanency is hoped. There are very many 
publications—such as the average six-shilling novel—on 
which gilt tops would obviously be wasted. But when 
publishers do not endow their books with gilt tops they 
imply, practically, that those works are not intended for 
preservation. It would be a good thing, perhaps, to 
make this one of the standards, or assumptions, in book- 
reviewing. 

There should be a field for the forthcoming illustrated 
edition of Le Sage’s Asmodeus. It would seem that we 
have not had an ‘‘illuminated” translation of the work 
since Mr. Nimmo brought out, in 1881, the version with 
etchings by De Los Rios. 

In giving us an English Zife of Benvenuto Cellini, the 
author of The Life of Kenelm Digby (who still elects to 
remain anonymous) will at least be presenting us with 
something which (if I remember aright) we do not possess 
already. There have been, of course, several translations 
of Cellini’s autobiography, the latest and best of which— 
that by J. Addington Symonds—first published in 1888, 
has run through several editions. Those of Nugent (1771) 
and Roscoe (1822) have been quite superseded by Symonds’. 
But a handy and adequate biography of Cellini in English 
is yet to seek, and we can only hope that it will be supplied 
in the forthcoming volume. 

The account of Robert Browning which Mr. Waugh is 
to contribute to the ‘‘ Westminster” series of biographies 
will be welcome, notwithstanding the existence of the 
monograph by Mr. Sharp in the ‘‘ Great Writers” series. 
Since Mr. Sharp wrote, we have had the biography (by 
no means satisfactory) of Mrs. Orr, and, above all, the 
letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. Of all these Mr. 
Waugh may be trusted to make good use. We all 
remember how successful he was in his Life of Tenny- 
son, hampered though he was by the absence of help from 
the poet or his family. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


The Anatomy of Scotland. 


The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Henry Grey Graham. 2 vols. (Black. 24s.) 


Tue social life of England in the eighteenth century is one 
of the most open, legible, and amusing books in the history 
of man. But Scotland? The change of name is a change 
from light to darkness. What does the average English- 
man know of this subject? Almost nothing. Whereas 
the London of Queen Anne’s day is warm, bright, and 
minutely visible, peopled by men whose very wigs and 
snuff-boxes we know, Edinburgh and Glasgow are still 
waiting in outer gloom. How can it be otherwise, since 
the Londoners of that day thought more of a —— to 
Edinburgh than now we do of a run to Omdurman. The 
few who had crossed the Border were eloquent of nothing 
but the hardships they had suffered in a land of bleak 
moors and execrable inns. The Scottish hills were terrible 
to travellers who, with Pope, could shudder at the “‘ sable 
wastes” that diversified Windsor Park. The Dumfries- 
shire hills were described as ‘‘ hideous,” and the colour of 
the Highland mountains was ‘dismal brown” or “ dirty 
purple.” Goldsmith said that, in Scotland, “hills and 
rocks intercept every prospect”; which was like Gold- 
smith. Blind to Scotland’s. beauty, Englishmen were not 
blind to her defects: her lack of culture and her poverty. 
No wonder they stayed in England. The Union was a 
loveless marriage, the husband vowing to cherish a wife 
whom he had never wooed. 

Still, one thinks of three Englishmen whose visits to 
Scotland in the eighteenth century were embassies of love. 
First, there was Defoe, who went to Edinburgh, as the 
agent of Harley, to promote the nuptials of 1708. Defoe 
had the Union at heart; he was its pamphleteer, diplo- 
matist, and historian. Second came Gray, who opened 
blind eyes to the grandeur of the Highlands. ‘The 
mountains,”’ he wrote in 1765, ‘‘ were ecstatic, and ought 
to be visited once a year. None but these monstrous 
children of God-know how to join so much beauty with so 
much horror,” The third pioneer was the burly Doctor, 
who in 1773 carried the pageant of his learning to Iona, 
and jeered at most things on the way; yet was he sure 
that he would not have lost the memory of his journey for 
five hundred pounds. It is not irrelevant to add that 
whereas Defoe rode to Edinburgh on horseback, Johnson 
travelled by swift post-chaises. 

On the Scotland thus gingerly trodden and slenderly 
known to Englishmen of the last century Mr. Graham 
lifts the curtain. At once we must pay our tribute to 
the skilful industry with which he has surveyed, col- 
lected, and sifted a vast amount of material. We must 
then add that the finished product of his pen is a clear, 
graceful, and deeply interesting work. Opinions will 
differ, perhaps, as to the proportion of space allotted to 
various sections of the subject. We fancy that the sketch 
of the ‘‘Progress of Industry and Trade” might have 
been lengthened with advantage. It is a little curious 
that in detailing the rise of the Scottish linen manu- 
facturers Mr. Graham gives no credit to Defoe, who 
claimed to have soenahed. the profitableness of the trade 
to his Edinburgh friends, and to have set over a hundred 
families to work. He also introduced new ideas and 
methods into the Coal and Salt trades. Moreover, his 
advocacy of the Union was largely based on his convic- 
tion that this drawing together of the two nations would 
immensely benefit Scottish trade. But we mention this 
lightly, and by the way. Mr. Graham’s book is a difficult 
one to criticise; it is a delightful one to explore. Even 
exploration is not easy where the paths are so many. 

Our first glimpses are directed to the country life of 
Scotland in the early days of the Union, when a poor and 
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proud gentry were just beginning to drink tea and adorn 
their rooms with wall-paper, and wear linen next the skin. 
Nothing in this ee of Mr. Graham’s work is more 
fascinating than his sketches of an indigent aristocracy. 
Ladies of rank wore homespun or bought country-woven 
material, and ordered stuff gowns from Musselburgh, 
ready made, at the cost of eight shillings each. Their 
husbands went about in homespun, and wore woollen 
shirts, infrequently washed. Drummond of Blair com- 

lained that his son had learned little in his travels abroad 

ut “‘to cast a sark everyday.” And Mrs. Calderwood, of 
Poynton, wittily remarked that the way to make a young 
man despise all things in the spirit of the old philosophies 
was to send him abroad to despise the Continent and bring 
him back to despise his native land. It was about the 
year 1730 that young Scots bloods and scholiasts, fresh 
from Leyden and Utrecht, began to display Holland shirts, 
red stockings, and velvet cloaks. Nevertheless, the flow of 
fashions remained sluggish in the extreme, and young 
ladies had but one silk gown, which lasted years. In 
1720 there was but one milliner in Edinburgh. Within- 
doors girls were brought up under iron discipline. The first 
duty of parents was to dissemble their love to their 
children. Said Lady Strange—making an ordinary tea- 
table boast—‘‘ My children from the youngest to the eldest 
loves me and fears me as sinners dread death. My 
look is law.” Such Scottish matrons were admirably 
consistent creatures. They sat bolt upright in straight- 
backed chairs, took snuff with dignity, swore at their 
coachmen, and said improper things with propriety. They 
read the novels of Aphra Behn. But for all this they were 
unimpeachable, and never threw off the discipline they had 
received under ‘‘ the Honourable Mrs. Ogilvie, that sister- 
in-law of Lord Seafield whose boarding-school was the 
pink of feminine perfection.” Did poverty come? These 
starched, stomachered ladies fought it with equal 
courage and dignity. Lady Lovat sold stays. Lady Bal- 
garran of Balgarran sold threads at fivepence to six 
shillings an ounce. Dowager ladies kept up their state 
with one maid on fourth floors in narrow wynds of Edin- 
burgh. The sons of gentlemen were content to deal in 
Tay pearls or measure shalloons at the counter. There 
were innkeepers who quoted Horace, and gentlemen of 
pedigree who bargained away their black cattle to English 
graziers at Crieff Trysts. 

Even in Edinburgh the best families lived in a kind of 
genteel squalor in their high, cramped flats. A high-class 
mansion would have six rooms, including the kitchen and 
the indispensable praying-closet. One servant, or two at 
the most, served a family on 15s. a year and a gown. On 
the long, dirty stairs, countesses, judges, barbers, dancing 
masters, and fish-wives panted up and down, while the 
ladies’ hoops crackled in the dark. A busy, stewing life! 
The city awoke at five in the morning. Breakfast—‘ a 
substantial meal of mutton, collops, and fowl, with liba- 
tions of ale, sack, claret, or brandy,” tea being used only 
after 1730—was served at eight o’clock. At half-past 
eleven St. Giles’s bells played hymn tunes, and every 
tradesman went to his tavern to take his “‘ meridian ”—a 
gill of brandy or a tin of ale. Houses and shops being 
small, bargains were sealed. at tavern tables, and the 
prospering tradesman grew rich and drunk by one pro- 
cess. The population was packed perpendicularly in the 
lofty flats, so that the streets always seemed full of people 
in the busy hours. Mr. Graham describes the nleniing 
scene : 

. . » There were stately old Jadies, with their pattens 
on feet and canes in hand, walking with precision and 
dignity ; judges with their wigs on head and hats under 
their arm ; advocates in their gowns on way to the courts 
in Parliament House; ministers in their blue or gray 
coats, bands, wigs, and three-cornered hats. At the 
Cross (near St. Giles’s) the merchants assembled to transact 
business, and 10 exchange news and snuff-boxes; while 
physicians, lawyers, and men about town met them as at 
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an open-air club, and joined citizens in the gossip of the 


city. In the town there was a fine camaraderie—the 
friendliness and familiarity of a place where everyone 
knew everybody. 


At night the taverns seethed with ribald festivity, lords 
and judges taking their “‘crum o’ tripe, twa three peas, 
‘ind bit lug o’ haddock ” in the dingiest retreats under, or 
far back from, the street. At ten o’clock the tattoo of 
drums in the Canongate warned everyone to go home, but 
obedience to this rule slackened, and magistrates and roués 
drank into the small hours. 

As time went on, and the formal link with England 
became warm and real, a new set of pleasures came 
between the church and the tavern. Books and plays and 
music struggled into popularity. In 1715 Tony Ashton 
arrived from London and played the comedies of Con- 
greve and Wycherley. Twenty years later Allan Ramsay 
built a playhouse in Carubber’s-close. Ministers met and 
banned the stage as a seminary of vice, though they had 
no word against cock-fighting. Concerts and dancing 
assemblies became more and more frequent, and in the 
mid-century ladies and gentlemen danced solemn minuets 
under the eye of Miss Nicky Murray in the Assembly 
Room in the High-street. Miss Nicky selected partners 
for every one, and waved her fan on the stroke of eleven, 
when the gentlemen took their partners to their flats, and 
returned to an adjacent tavern to toast the sex until they 
had themselves to be conducted home. At the Cross 
Keys tavern fashionable “ consorts” were given, and 
lovely ladies listened while lairds fiddled, and ‘ went 
into raptures as my Lords Colvil and Haddington sat 
down to the harpsichord or the ’cello.” 

The songs of the country, too, were not neglected either 
at these public reunions or tea-parties in the flats, to 
which the sedan-chairs bore their be-hooped, be-powdered 
occupants, when they partook of fare as simple as the 
airs they sang. Without accompaniment, each vocalist in 
turn sang those songs—now plaintive, now merry, sad, 
humorous, or lilting—and many a party was moved to 
tears at charming strains which told of the artificial woes 
of a Strephon or a Chloe, or the humbler griefs and loves 
of a Maggie or Jenny, redolent of the lyre. Cards lost 
their attraction to silk-coated beaux when Scots melodies, 
old and yet ever fresh, were poured forth. It was to suit 
this taste that Allan Ramsay published, in 1724, his T’ea- 
Table Miscellany, in which the familiar tunes were retained 
to familiar words, or set to verses which were made more 
clean to suit a more modest age. But in truth, though he 
had lengthened the skirts of the ‘‘ high-kilted muse” to 
fit her for the drawing-room, he had not done enough ; and 
it shows that the period was one which allowed for 
expression and allusions, and wanton themes and words, 
which might well have made the fair singer blush. 

Meanwhile trade increased, books multiplied, and the 
good old Scots vernacular was deemed uncouth in life and 
inconvenient in literature. Judges, divines, and gentlemen 
took lessons, in 1761, in English from Sheridan, the actor, 
who drilled them in accents in Carubber’s-wynd. By 
1773 Johnson was able to say to Boswell: “Sir, your 
pronunciation is not often disagreeable.” 

It is, however, in Mr. Graham’s chapters on “‘ Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Life’ that we reach the marrow of 
Scotland in the last century. The Presbyterian triumph 
after the landing of William of Orange was complete, and 
Scotland was soon in the grip of the most tyrannical body 
of clergy, elders, and deacons that ever tried to drive a 
nation to heaven through a wicket-gate of doctrine. The 
rigour of church life in the early part of the century is 
awful to contemplate. The preaching was stupendous. 
When Mr. Thomas Boston became minister of Simprin 
he began by preaching a series of sermons on man’s 
natural depravity: these lasted a year. Then he preached 

on Christ as the remedy, for another year; then on the 
application of the remedy, for thirteen months ; and, finally, 
on the Four-fold State, he furnished a five years’ course of 
He once preached a hundred sermons on one 


sermons, 
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text, which he said “afforded us many a sweet hour 
together.” Sometimes tired nature refused him words and 
ideas, whereat he wept bitterly, saying that his “ frame 
was gone.” With a renewal of strength he would record : 
“This day I had a sweet while in confidence in the Lord, 
grasping the Promise over the belly of felt foolishness. 
None but fervent preaching was acceptable to the 
people. At the great open-air “ occasions” two kinds of 
preachers were recognised. There were yuill (ale) ministers 
whose dry and “legal” sermons dispersed the people to 
the ale barrels; and there were the “ kail-pot - preachers, 
whose thrilling appeals “kept their audiences in rapt 
attention till night, all forgetful of the Sabbath kail 
simmering in the pot at home.” Such a preacher was 
Mr. Willison, minister of the Gospel at Dundee, who would 
have his hearers incessantly divert their minds with holy 
things—expelling human nature by door, window, and 
cranny. 

Are you weary of hearing? then recreate yourself with 
prayer. If of that, recreate yourself with singing God’s 
praises. If of that, recreate yourself with meditating. If 
you weary of that, recreate yourself with Christian confer- 
ence, repeating sermons, instructing your families. . . . If 
you weary of public duties, then go to private ; if of these, 
go to secret duties. 


Waxing even more definite and more holily drastic, Mr. 
Willison would continue in a strain which Mr. Graham 
summarises as follows : 


‘“‘ How think you to spend a whole eternity in spiritual 
exercises when you weary so much of one day?” But 
further than all this, there is not an action during that 
day—not a moment, from the instant the Christian awakes 
in the morning, or the birds begin to chirp—when his soul 
may not find occasion for fruitful meditation. As you put 
on your clothes, think of the soul’s nakedness and need of 
the robes of imputed righteousness, and reflect that it is 
God’s wool and flax you wear. As you comb your head 
think of your sins, which are more than the hairs thereon. 
When you sit at supper, think of the joy of supping with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In short, there is not a 
minute when the believer may not meditate, pray, and 
break into holy ejaculations till the day ends. Then, as 
you see yourself stripped of clothing, think ‘‘ Naked came 
I into the world, and naked shall I return,” and let your 
lying down in bed and covering yourself with blankets 
put you in mind of your lying in the cold grave and being 
covered with earth. 


Alike in their private prayers and their portentous 
sermons, the Presbyterian clergy strove after grace, atone- 
ment, ‘sweet peace,” and triumphant moods of the soul. 
Righteousness of life, and the sacredness of daily duties, 
were hardly touched upon by these wrestlers before the 
Throne. Righteousness was filthy rags, and to say that a 
man could be saved by any amount of good works was 
“horrid blasphemy and the result of damnable ignorance.” 
Morality, said one preacher, is “‘a desirable thing in its 
proper place, but soul-ruining when allowed to possess the 
place of Christ’s imputed righteousness.” One Presbytery 
went so far as to refuse, in 1717, to license a student until 
he stated: ‘“‘I believe that it is not orthodox to say that 
we must forsake our sins in order to come to Christ.” This 
was considered a little too startling, but it was only what 
the people loved to believe. They sinned and wept their 
way to the Throne with equal gusto. That amazing person, 
Lord Grange, and his friends ‘‘ passed their time in alternate 
scenes of exercises of religion and debauchery, spending 
their days in prayer and pious meditation and their nights 
in lewdness and revelling’; and Dr. Carlyle, who tells us 
this, vouches for their sincerity in both moods: ‘There is 
no doubt of their profligacy, and I have frequently seen 
them drowned in tears during the whole of a sacramental 
day, when, so far as my observation could reach, they 
could have no rational object in acting a part.” But if 
the preachers failed to exhort their flocks to practical 
righteousness, they did not fail to punish sinners. To 
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whistle, or walk on the roads, or pull up a turnip on a 
Fast Day was to incur the pillory. ‘‘Siezers” and ‘‘ com- 
purgators” roamed the streets, spying into houses and 
even into rooms, and terrorising the people into silence 
and a show of prayer. No substantial meal was allowed 
on Sundays until the evening. As for grave offences, the 
punishments were so severe that they encouraged worse 
crimes than those they were devised to correct. Child- 
murder became common in an age when the unlawful 
parents had to stand for fifteen Sundays in sackcloth at 
the church door, bare-legged, in a tub of water, or to take 
their stand on the pillory. These exhibitions became 
something very like a sport. 

It was a source of immense interest and pleasure for the 
congregation to watch the appearance and behaviour of 
their neighbours in disgrace. Smiles, smirks, and whispers 
passed from one to another, as well-known faces appeared 
in the place of ignominy. Young Jacobite lairds came to 
the kirk to enjoy the entertainment, which rendered the 
service less dreary and the Sabbath a delight. 


It was in religion as it was in manners. The middle of 
the century saw the break-up of unnatural austerities, which 
were never effectual because they were never humane. 
No longer did ministers spend hours in detailing the 
torments of hell. No longer was righteousness accounted 
too filthy a rag to be mentioned in the pulpit. Dogmas 
were allowed to sleep and emotion was given a rest. The 
Rev. John Horne wrote a tragedy, and Dr. Jardine 
enjoyed the friendship of David Hume, and Dr. Webster 
“could join over a magnum of claret on Monday with 
gentlemen of not too correct lives whom he had consigned 
to perdition on Sunday.” In a word, Scotland was coming 
into line with England. Mr. Graham’s monumental work 
is the story of the initial stages of that process. Even now 
Scotland is Scotland, and is but dimly understood by 
thousands of thinking Englishmen. The charm of this 
book is that it portrays Scotland as it was, and explains 
Scotland as it is. \ 


English Satirists. 


English Satires. Edited by Oliphant Smeaton. (Blackie & 
Son. 3s. 6d.) 


Ts volume of the ‘‘ Warwick Library” is, let it be said 
frankly, a good idea indifferently executed. It was a good 
idea to compile a specimen-volume illustrating the main 
progress of English satire. But the editor has by no 
means shown the judgment which could be wished. His 
introduction, indeed, will serve; though in many respects 
it has a curiously old-fashioned air. We have, for instance, 
the ancient heresy revived that Pope “improved and 
polished” the versification of Dryden. Most modern 
critics have agreed with Leigh Hunt that Pope simply 
narrowed and mechanised it; and that his metre was (as 
has been said) “like a rocking-horse—long end up, short 
end down.” What is more, the great modern poets (who 
ought to know) with Keats at their head, have gone to 
Dryden as their teacher in rhyming heroics, not to Pope. 
Mr. Smeaton relies on Prof. Courthope for the statement. 
The reader can choose between the poets and the Professor. 
We might produce more examples of what we mean; but 
Mr. Smeaton becomes exasperating when we follow him 
into detail. Nor does our quarrel lie with the preface, 
nor yet with the choice of authors, but with the choice of 
selections. Marvel is poorly represented by Nostradamus’ 
Prophecy, when the far wittier satire on the Dutch, or that 
on Flecknoe, lay to hand. Dryden again, apart from 
MacFlecknoe, is represented by quite minor work. Pope is 
adequate; but from Swift only extract is given whi h 
shows him at the height of his powers—the dedication of 
the Zale of a Tub. Addison appears in but one piece, and 
so does Moore, whose brilliant light satire might surely 
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have been represented. Oanning’s Lpistle from Lord 
Boringdon to Earl Granville and Reformation of the Knave of 
Hearts (but inferior work) might have given place to 
more specimens from the Anti-Jacobin; and of Byron 
only the excerpt from the Vision of Judgment can be con- 
sidered a satisfactory example. Praed at Praed’s best is 
really not represented ; Calverley has but a single piece. 
And (though this is a lesser matter) should Browning’s 
Cristina and Lost Leader come under the head of satire 
proper ? 

Satire (though Mr. Smeaton seems to think otherwise) 
in these latter times has fallen on evil days. That it has 
lost its personal virulence is true; but in doing so it has 
lost its very character as satire. We do not say the 
consequence was necessary ; but so it is. It is impossible 
to rank with the literary satire of old the swarms of 
ephemeral “skits” which fill the daily and periodical 
press. The increased stringency and severe interpretation 
of the libel laws has killed personal satire. These laws 
are administered by men for the most part ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the question of literary justification— 
men who would cast Byron in heavy damages, and com- 
ment severely on the scurrility of Pope. And this has 
tended to encourage a general thinness of skin in society. 
The old tradition of literary give-and-take is no more. 
We have lost our robustness. The change is ill for satire, 
and not good for society. In old days the man who was 
satirised hit back—publicly or privately. Though the 
assailant were a Pope, and he the veriest among the 
aborigines of Grub-street—a Dennis or less than Dennis 
(who was really a sturdy specimen of what stood for 
journalism in the eighteenth century)—it mattered not: 
he drew his quill and wrote back at his redoubtable 
adversary. And we know that in his own day he often 
held his ground much more stoutly than appears to 
posterity. Nowadays Dennis would yelp like a dog under 
a cart-wheel; call heaven, earth, and the Law Courts to 
witness his scandalous indignities; vow he would have 
damages if there was a Libel Act in England, aad get 
them—from a judge who would talk scathingly about the 
necessity of protecting honest citizens against such un- 
justifiable allusions as those of this Mr. Pope, who seemed 
to be a writer of some reputation, and, therefore, all the 
more necessary to be taught that the good name of private 
citizens was sacred in the eyes of the law. When you 
can hardly use the name of Smith in a novel, lest some 
owner of that exclusive patronymic should object to its 
employment, things are getting crowded for the luckless 
satirist. The success of one angry man with a grievance 
encourages others. When you can make the satirist pay 
in pocket, only the man of sense will submit to satire 
without advertising it in an action. And satire does not 
thrive on men of sense; while all the absurdities are 
under the protection of the law. It is not good for private 
manliness that public opinion should encourage this ex- 
citable and weak sensibility. 

What a forest of flourishing trees would be thinned out 
from English literature had the Parliamentary Vulcan 
earlier furnished the Law with its awful libel thunderbolts! 
Chaucer and Langland might stand; so might Hall (no 
very biting satirist), and Donne (pungent, clever, with 
metre like a rope all hanks and knots); but from Butler 
downwards they are all inveterate libellists. Who has 
done justice to old Sam Butler, most singular and un- 
patterned of satirists? Not Charles II., who neglected 
him, so that no wonder the saturnine wit needed to be 
wound up by wine and lost its brilliance again after 
a bottle or two. Not Mr. Smeaton, who contributes little 
to the criticism of Hudibras beyond the observation that it 
would have been better had it been shorter. Not M. Taine, 
whose Gallic mind sees only a coarse burlesque—beats 
and trulls, and boors and bone-thumpings. Not average 
English opinion, which sees only a curious and now highly 
unreadable specimen of obsolete satire, containing some 
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stock-extracts, and, like ‘“‘ Hamlet,” very full of quotations. 
Hudibras has paid the penalty for the poor and clumsy 
scheme which doubtless helped its immediate popularity. 
As a narrative, no words of M. Taine can be too bad for it. 
The burlesque incidents are dull and coarse and stupid; 
the Skimmington and the bear and Trulla and the stocks 
and the whackings, all are in the most clownish vein of 
Anglo-Saxon humour. Butler is the dreariest Jack- 
Pudding that ever grinned at a fair; but when he forgets 
his framework, halts in the action, candidly confesses— 
‘Story, God bless you! I have none to tell, sir!” and 
ours forth his personal reflections on men, affairs, and 
ife; then what a difference! Then you have not merely 
satire, but the quintessence of a quite peculiar wit. Flash 
follows flash—brief, pregnant, admirably turned; illus- 
trated by imagery the most comically apposite in its 
sudden juxtaposition of unexpected ideas, pointed by 
allusions drawn from the widest range of curious reading ; 
and it is always Butler who reflects, whether the passage 
be put in the mouth of Hudibras, Whackum, Sidrophel, 
the Widow, or whom you please. Written frankly in the 
form of satiric monologues, these witty masterpieces would 
have been better and more enduring. Not all can relish 
them: they are apt to be too subtle for the average palate ; 
though he mocks at metaphysics, there was much of 
Donne’s metaphysical turn in Butler; his wit, too, almost 
demands a poet to relish it—it turns so much on analogy 
which, though comic, is really fanciful. You find the same 
thing in Congreve. When he describes two angry and 
breathless fools, “spluttering at one another like two 
roasting apples,” the exquisitely ludicrous image is as 
much a stroke of fancy as if it had been serious. Once 
Congreve turns this power to serious use, and the result is 
charming. ‘ You are a woman,” his hero says, “‘ one to 
whom heaven gave beauty when it grafted roses on a briar. 
You are the reflection of heaven in a pond, and he that 
leaps at you is sunk.” A most graceful image! So 
Butler also trips into poetry when he writes of the moon’s 
Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade. 


Yet by the same exertion of fancy he can produce the 
sitiric epigram, 
Like the world, men’s jobbernoles 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. 
Or he can say : 
Some have been cudgelled, tili they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by th’ blow ; 
Some kicked, until they can tell whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather. 
For the lover of phantastic and subtly ingenious wit 
Hudibras is still a treasury ; to be dipped into like an 
anthology, not to be read through or continuously. 

Only less read, if more talked about, is Dryden, Scott’s 
(or Claud Halcro’s) ‘‘ Glorious John,” who passed his life 
in cudgelling others, and was once literally cudgelled him- 
self. Buckingham, who could, and did, revenge himself 
by a clever satire, might have spared that meaner 
vengeance. Yet, for the few who still love unfashionable 
letters, what a writer! What a careless bravery of 
strength, what a dexterity of touch, like the swashing brush 
of a Rubens! He just pats a verse, and leaves on it the 
dent of his leonine paw. Materia! seems immaterial to 
this wonderful gift of technique. He could have made a 
decent poem of Bradshaw's Guide; and what a satire he 
would have made of Kruger, on whom modern writers 
are puffing in the effort to be ‘‘smart”! Pope we know: 
his epigram is more akin to modern methods. But who 
reads Swift? It is the strangest irony of fate, more 
sardonic than Swift’s own, that the grimmest satire of this 
gloomy and terrible master of irony should be chiefly 
known as a fairy tale for children! He had every gift of 
satire save mirth; he was an amazing master of English: 
but modern man finds life too sad that he should add to it 
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the reading of Swift. You must take him with antidotes, 
as his own age did: the delightful archness of Addison’s 
finished raillery, the sweet-tempered laughter of Steele. 

Must not one take Byron also with some antidote? A 
magnificent satirist, who wasted an unfortunate amount of 
time in writing poetry, with him the great line ends. 
Nowise inferior, at his strongest, to the powerful satirists 
of the eighteenth century, he added a peculiarly personal 
quality of reckless dash and mordant mockery. ‘The 
Vision of Judgment” is well-nigh Satanic in the scathing 
and blasting force of its derision. There is something in 
it, B aes 8, —— from Voltaire. It is this heartless 
quality which asks an antidote. He was the first to take 
a delight in persistently satirising the school-girl, the 
“‘bread-and-butter miss.”” Only Byron would have broken 
this butterfly on so cruel a wheel. You may find his 
antidote in Moore, whose serious verse has suffered more 
a than Byron’s own. But his light satiric pieces are 
brilliantly deft in workmanship, with the adroitest natural 
air of artifice; gay and stinging as dragon-flies. Why 
should not satire find a possibility of resurrection in the 
method of these? Formal satire, in all its plenitude of 
rhetorical art, is grown impossible. We will scarce give 
attention to an ode, much less to a lengthy piece of didactic 
ridicule. Nor will modern conditions permit Moore’s 
personality. But surely the field of social and political 
satire is stillopen? And such glittering arrow-flights of 
polished, easy, daintily-edged and finished banter as his 
were the very thing to take modern taste. Any way, for 
a first-rate light satirist the age waits—with more cutting- 
power, more weight behind the fine edge, than is in Praed, 
or his many successors. 


A Mushroom Metropolis. 


Alaska and the Klondike. By Augelo Heilprin. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tue literature of the Klondike grows steadily. A Bret 
Harte the brumal goldfields still await; but novelists and 
ae have already dwelt in their midst, among them Mr. 

amlin Garland and Mr. Joaquin Miller (who was frost- 
bitten in the service of the Tenth Muse), and geographers, 
experts, and descriptive journalists have spent much ink 
on accounts of their experiences. No better book, how- 
ever, has yet been written on the subject than Mr. Angelo 
Heilprin’s. He has come to his task with a fuller idea of 
what the distant stay-at-home reader wants; a more 
curious and catholic pair of eyes; and, what is quite as 
much to the point, a more intelligent or more fortunate 
camera. Hence this book gives us a more comprehen- 
sive idea of the Klondike, socially and physically, than 
we have obtained from any other source. Mr. Heilprin, 
who is an American geographer and geologist of con- 
siderable reputation, visited Alaska and the Klondike in 
the summer of 1898, from July to October; so that his 
information is but a year old. Since the completion of 
his MS., it is true, the greater part of the business portion 
of Dawson City has been destroyed by fire; but his 
eg of that mushroom metropolis holds good none the 
ess. Fire only makes smoke and ashes, it does not alter 
a town’s character. Mr. Heilprin’s Dawson chapters are 
so informing and interesting that we are tempted to 
confine our account of his book to that section of it, 
remarking merely that he offers also valuable hints to 
intending miners, including the laws governing placer 
mining in the Yukon district, and that his photographs 
are of exceptional beauty and are exceptionally well 
reproduced. 

On Mr. Heilprin’s arrival at Dawson in August, 1898, 
he found most of the sixteen thousand inhabitants in the 
streets. ‘‘This is not strange, for it must have been 
difficult to resist that soft, warm atmosphere. . . . Never 
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had I experienced anything comparable.” Picking his 
way from | sae to plank, laid along the sidewalk to keep 
one free o ing mud, Mr. Heilprin 


the pervading and ap 
sought the Fair View Hotel, the boat in the place, offering 
‘all the modern improvements.’ There he was shown to 
a room “elegantly furnished” with a bed, a washstand 
table of rough wood, a metal basin, and, where the window- 
panes ought to be, a stretch of canvas. Glass, it seems, 
was forgotten by Dawson builders, and may not yet have 
been remembered. The room had no chair and no hooks 
or nails. On inquiring the price, Mr. Heilprin was in- 
formed that it was thirty-five dollars a week or six dollars 
and a half a night. Board was twenty-five dollars a week, 
rising to thirty-five before the traveller left, not because 
his appetite was excessive, but because the standard rose 
everywhere. In August, for example, cow’s milk was 
sixty dollars the gallon. 


The leaves of my note-book [says Mr. Heilprin] fur- 
nish some interesting data relative to the condition of a 
part of the Dawson ‘‘ market” during the time of my 
visit: Oranges and lemons, 75 cents apiece (later in the 
season, two or three for 50 cents); apples, 25 cents, or, 
in some places, two for a quarter; potatoes and onions, 
75 cents the pound; butter, $1 the pound; eggs, pre- 
sumably fresh, but ordinarily with a stale inheritance, 
$2.50 a dozen; radishes, 75 cents a bunch of five pieces; 
cabbages, $1 the pound; bread, as has before been stated, 
four to six loaves for a dollar; ordinary beer, a dollar 
a bottle; Bass’s ale, $2.50 a pint; sugar, 30 cents a 
pound; canned tomatoes and meats, 75 cents a can; 
flour, $10 a sack of fifty pounds.... Among what 
might with a certain flavour be properly classed as 
luxuries were a few water-melons, which were disposed 
of for $25 apiece—the last one at a dollar the slice— 
and a number of cucumbers, which the vendor, with a 
regretful remembrance of the low sale, told me he had 
sold for $5 apiece. He felt certain that he could just 
as well have levied to the extent of $6 or $7. Pine- 
apples brought but little more than cucumbers, and 
cocoanuts tumbled to $1 the nut. Chickens, which 
earlier in the season had sold for $100 for three, were 
obtainable at $10 apiece. 


These are high rates. Clothes, however, are not so ex- 
cessively dear—with the exception of millinery. A Dawson 
milliner told Mr. Heilprin that she had sold a hat trimmed 
with two ostrich feathers for two hundred and eighty 
dollars. 

A better view of the abnormal standard of value is 
perhaps to be gained from the price of the newspapers. 
Dawson has three, all weekly—the Nugget, the Midnight 
Sun, and the Dawson Miner. The first two are fifty cents, or 
two shillings, each, the other a shilling. American papers 
and magazines, no matter how belated, always command a 
ready sale; while the scenic books of the transcon- 
tinental railways, which are gratuitously circulated in 
ordinary places, find ready buyers at fifty cents. Mr. 
Heilprin facsimiles a portion of the Yukon Midnight Sun, 
among the “ Personals” being this pretty paragraph : 

D. H. Hansen, assistant postmaster, has put in a busy 
week, A batch of mails, consisting of 65 bags of papers 
and 35 sacks of letters, came in Wednesday, and with the 
facilities at hand Mr. Hansen is all but swamped. Among 
the matter received was a package of bread, butter, and 
Limburger cheese addressed to ‘‘Hungry Joe.” The 
clerks have buried it in a cellar, and it will be dug up 
whenever ‘‘ Hungry Joe”’ asks for his mail. 


Dawson City has its humours no less than Red Gulch 
and Sandy Bar. Its Bret Harte, when he comes, will find 
much matter ready to his hand. 

But the reading matter most sedulously desired comes, 
of course, through the post; and yet so constant is the 
migration from city to the fields that hundreds of letters 
are not claimed for months and months. Says Mr. 
Heilprin : 

One of the most interesting sights was to ne the 
large number of letters awaiting ownership, which were 
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tacked up to the fronts and sides of different buildings, 
in the most public way petitioning for rapid delivery. 
My first letter in Dawson was obtained by stripping it 
from a door-jamb, but it was three weeks before my 
attention had been directed to it by a friendly discoverer. 
To obtain anythiog from the post-office was a most 
exhaustive process, and usually required a long wait, 
sometimes of a day, or even of two days, before entry 
could be obtained into the small room where the sorting, 
distribution, and dispensation of mail matter were be'ng 
effected. Even when finally issued, this matter was 
usually of several weeks’ antiquity of arrival, the sorting 
of tons of substance being much beyond the capacity 
of the few official hands that were engaged in the work. 


Yet there are favoured persons who do not need to wait: 


Woman is a privileged character in Dawson. She has 
immediate entrée into the depositories of mails, of records, 
and of claims. Others may sit or stand waiting their turn 
for days or more in a row; she walks in by the side door 
with an air of superiority which is as impressive as it is 
refreshing. She files her claim in the Recorder’s office 
with dignity, while her trousered rival, who may have 
staked five days earlier, is still studying the entrance from 
the outside. She reads her mail with smiles and eatis- 
faction, while others are informed that the sorting will not 
be a fait accompli for still a week or more, or that they 
have already inquired once during the same fortnight. 


Mr. Heilprin here refers to the wives and mothers in the 
community. To his remarks on the bona roba, an influential 
person, we must refer the reader to the book. 

As to amusements: Dawson has four theatres or opera 
houses, and many drinking, gambling and dancing saloens. 
The taste of the playgoers is for highly spiced entertain- 
ment, but during Mr. Heilprin’s stay a Sunday sacred 
concert was successfully carried through in one of the worst 
dancing halls. It has been stated that the Klondike miner, 
when pleased with a performer, pelts him with nuggets. 
Mr. Heilprin saw it done only once, and the fortunate 
person on that occasion was an infant phenomenon much 
more in need, thinks the author, of a good smacking. 
Masked balls are held weekly when the dark evenings 
begin. Gambling goes on all day with no attempt at conceal- 
ment. The bars are crowded, but Mr. Heilprin saw little 
drunkenness. Swindlers are, he says, surprisingly few. 
Everyone seems to enjoy a feeling of security. Concerning 
Dawson society he has some interesting passages, one only 
of which we have room to quote: 


Much of the better element that might be thought to 
make up society is found, not in Dawson itself, but in the 
outskirts which constitute the gold regions. Many a 
pleasant hour can there be spent discoursing from the 
summits of ‘‘dumps,” from the cutting edges of flames and 
sluice-boxes, or by the babbling brookside, with its banks 
of leaves and flowers. And the conversation need not 
turn, either, on gold, and on “right” and “ left limits,” 
upon ‘bench claims” or “creek claims,’’ upon ‘‘ bed- 
rock” or ‘‘ rim-rock,’”’ or upon the woes of the Edmonton 
and Stickeen routes; but if you have been astute enough 
to discover in your neighbour or “ pardner” the gamut 
of his or her knowledge, it will not be amiss at times to 
direct the conversation in the lines of New Zealand ter- 
races, tbe aims and prospects of Polar exploration, of 
Austrian politics, or the virtues of Quo Vadis. 


Here we must stop. Mr. Heilprin’s pages, it will be 
seen, bring Dawson very near. His photographs fill one 
with a desire to visit this wonderful country. 





In condemning the vanity of women, men complain of the 
fire they themselves have kindled.—Linerfx. 
A timorous woman often drops into her grave before she 
is done deliberating.—Appison. 
Some men are different; all women are alike.—Detvav. 
From “ Woman and the Wits,” Edited by 
G. F. Monkshood. 
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Miss Lucas’s Poems. 
By Winifred Lucas. (Lane. 5s.) 


Tux defect in Miss Lucas’s previous volume of poems, 
Units, was a rare defect in feminine verse—an overplus 
of intellect and too little emotional power. At the same 
time, the best pieces of that volume stamped her a poet of 
uncommon and distinctive quality. On opening the present 
book, Fugitives, we looked naturally to see whether there 
was increase in the defective quality. It hardly appeared 
likely, almost seemed to demand a change of nature; and 
yet it does appear to us that Miss Lucas has gained in 
emotional power, to the advantage of her poetry as a whole. 
At least, there are a larger proportion of pieces which have 
the “lift” of feeling. If emotion without intellect makes 
poetry of a low order, intellect without emotion will not 
make poetry at all, therefore we trust that this gain may 
stay and increase with Miss Lucas, for even in this book 
the intellect would often bear more suppling. 

It is a very striking little volume, full of interior beauty. 
The poems.are brief—often not above a quatrain—but 
each has a thought behind it, and the thought is rarely 
other than original. For the most part, it is extremely 
subtle, and not always does the author escape the diffi- 
culties of condensed expression to which it gives rise. 
But the reader who is not afraid to grapple with thought 
will find here a rich reward. The feeling, too, wherever 
it manifests itself, is of a rare delicacy and fragrance. 
Few will deny the loveliness of ‘‘ The Balance ”: 


Fugitives. 


Must I endure with nothing to forgive, 
Who did a shade wrong thee ? 
Oh, love! an instant less than perfect live, 
A little injure me. 
Wound me at last. For once a word of mine 
Thy service did forsake. 
Deal harshly now, lest all of me that’s thine 
Be but the amends I make. 
‘Love Heroic” shows the subtlety of Miss Lucas’s 
thought. Here it is: 
Companioned on the path you chose, 
You go the way 
A hero goes. 
His words you say, 
Your deeds he does. 
Though in your love to heaven he rose, 
The way he knows 
Immortal in your life to stay. 


Or take, finally, the beautiful blending of keen intellect 
and tender feeling which Miss Lucas calls ‘“‘ Approach ” : 


Into my heart you come a thousand ways ; 
In multitude you come; 
New selves born freely of the changing days— 
Old selves that seek me confident of home. 
My arms are opening for—I know not whom. 
Oh, life beloved! that many a mood must share, 
Is one too new, 
Or wise to trust me as the old ones do ? 
They come! they come !—the strange, familiar, dear ; 
Unquestioning all—innumerably you. 


From these examples the reader may gather some idea 
of Miss Lucas. A poet of one aspect, grave, intellectual 
(the word will be repeated in any description of Miss 
Lucas), with the rare sweetness of grave natures slanting 
across her poetry, she has a remarkable power of making 
concrete all but abstract conceptions, which sets her by 
herself. Perhaps she has derivations from Mrs. Meynell 
—one catches a reminiscent phrase or cadence here and 
there—but of no other poet does she remind us. As regards 
expression, a want of careful attention to grammatical 
precision, leaving her meaning open to doubt, and an occa- 
sional involution of structure (the result of effort at com- 
pression) are the chief faults we complain of in this 
respect. ugitives is a treasurable little volume, and the 
work of a writer of very unique gift. 
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Morocco. 


The Moorish Empire. By Budgett Meakin. 

Sonnenschein & Co. 145s.) 

Morocco, in spite of a good many literary exploring 
expeditions, is still a land full of secret places and hidden 
treasures. Its very atmosphere of: mystery is, in fact, its 
chief attraction, even as was noted by Lancelot Addison, 
father of the famous essayist, in his account of Western 
Barbary, written towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
Of late years there has been an increase in the number of 
the pioneers in this half-worked field, and of them Mr. 
Meakin may fairly claim to be as well equipped as any. 
He has spent many years among the Moors, as his father 
did before him. He has expounded their language. He 
has described their land. He has portrayed their life. 
And now, to round off his record, he has compiled their 
history. Here is a sample of Mr. Meakin’s historical 
style from his chapter on “ The Salli Rovers,” those friends 
of our Robinson Crusoe days: 

Beyond a doubt the Moors originally owed nearly all 
they knew of sea warfare to Europeans, from whom at a 
later period they almost exclusively obtained not only 
their arms but also their vessels. Indeed, foreigaers were 
often caused to serve as officers on board the pirate vessels 
against their will, as in the case of John Dunton, who, 
when master and pilot of a Salli man-of-war, ran her to 
the Isle of Wight. He was appointed to the Leopard, one 
of the English fleet sent to bombard Salli. It has even 
been asserted by a most competent contemporaneous 
authority—Captain John Smith, the president and planter 
of Virginia, who was as intimate as anyone with that class 
of sailors—that the Moorish pirates were taught their 
trade by the pirates of our own land. 

There is much of interest about these sea-robbers, and 
many a harrowing tale is told of the sufferings and torture 
of European captives. In fact, the Moorish chronicles are 
freely sprinkled with gore from beginning to end. 

But to the general reader the more interesting chapters 
are to be found in the second half of the book, where 
foreign diplomatic relations, Moorish diplomatic usages, 
foreign rights and privileges, commercial intercourse and 
foreign protection, and the future of the empire are dis- 
cussed. There is encouragement for intending visitors in 
the following : 

At present, although there is always the usual pro- 
crastination and shuffling, assaults on Europeans, by 
whomsoever committed, are invariably atoned for, the 
neighbourhood of the occurrence usually being heavily 
fined as well. Consequently the lives and property of 
Europeans are as safe in Morocco, wherever the authority 
of the Sultan is complete, as in any other semi-civilised 
land, although to have a valid claim for damages, foreign 
travellers are supposed to be accompanied by two native 
policemen or makhdznis as guards. Every village at which 
a halt is made provides a guard for the night in its own 
interests, and throughout the lowlands journeys are under- 
taken without fear. Something of this state of things is 
doubtless due to the moral quality recognised by ’Abd 
er-Rahmin II., who wrote that the Christians at least 
kept their word, but that the Moors had neither word nor 
faith. And it is the proudest boast of English sojourners 
in Morocco that they have become known as “the people 
of one word.” 

For those curious in such matters there is a series of 
short reviews of previous works on Morocco. Her place 
in fiction is also considered, and Mr. Hall Caine’s Scapegoat 
is described as the only published Moroccan novel worth 
reading, though it presents far too sombre a picture. 
There is a sketch of the newspaper press of the country, 
in which special mention is made of the Times of Dorocco. 
It was on the latter journal founded in 1884 that Mr. 
Meakin served the apprenticeship which has expanded 
into authorship, as to the value of which he has no need 
to be unduly diffident. As a chronicler of a little known 
land he proves himself clear in style, critical in the selec- 
tion of his authorities, and withal distinctly readable. 


(Swan 
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Other New Books. 


-Lonpon Souvenirs. By C. W. Heckernorn. 


Mr. Heckethorn’s book wants the two qualities which 
would make it acceptable: an attractive personal tone and 
a graceful style. As to its tone: Mr. Heckethorn is 
always expressing violent opinions about matters which 
do not fall within his proper view. Thus in writing of the 
Tabard Inn he encloses a large issue within a sentence of 
mere statement : 
An inn which has been rendered famous by Chaucer’s 
rhymed tales—we cannot honestly call them poetry—of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims is the Tabard, in the Borough. 
We do not discuss Mr. Heckethorn’s judgment in this 
matter, we merely point out that it is intrusive and dis- 
coucerting. In ‘Curious Stories of the Stock Exchange,” 
Mr. Heckethorn is not content to tell his curious stories; 
he must describe the Stuck Exchange as “a desolation- 
spreading upas-tree planted in the mephitic morass of the 
national debt.”” In another essay we have a sneer at the 
‘jerky platitudes of a Tennyson, and the jejune prose, cut 
up into measured lines, of a Browning.” Now, Tenny- 
son’s poetry is as little jerky as Browning’s “ prose” is 
jejune; such by-way criticism is an impertinence. But 
Mr. Heckethorn does not hesitate to trample on our most 
cherished feelings. Thus, in an essay on “The Sublime 
Beefsteakers,” he interpolates a diatribe on chops and 
steaks as a “ relic of barbarism.” 
Steaks done on a gridiron are antediluvian enough, but 
mutton chops diffusing, when undergoing this process, 
throughout the room the stench of a tallow candle just 
blown out, are enough to turn the stomach, not of the 
refined gourmet only, but of the untutored savage. 
If Mr. Heckethorn fails as a critic, he simply does not 
exist as a stylist. His sentences are the most awkward in 
the world. In an essay on Hampton Court Palace, he 
describes Cardinal Wolsey as 
a most unmitigated villain, on a par with that other 
villain, Henry VIII., whose master, through being his 
pimp, he was for a time, till, in perfect accordance with his 
character, he became his abject slave. 

Again : 

As the bar’ of the inn frequently was in the yard, the 
noises made by its visitors, and the quarrels they occa- 
sionally indulged in, and which often would be settled by 
: fight in the yard, were not calculated to promote sound 
sleep. 

Top-heavy sentences like the following abound : 

Indulgencing in all the superstitious tendencies of 
gamblers, he [Beau Brummel] at one time attributed his 
luck to the finding of a crooked sixpence in the kennel, as 
he was walking with Mr. Raikes, who tells the story, 
through Berkeley-square. 

London is not too well served by authors. Ungainly in- 
formation and stale vivacity have had their innings. We 
demand something new and better. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A PicruresqvE History or 
YorxsutrE. Parr VII. By J. S. FirercHer. 


Mr. Fletcher’s history now enters on its second volume. 
The principal neighbourhoods treated in this part are 
those of Wakefield, Huddersfield, and Halifax. Mr. 
Fletcher gives us an interesting account of the Halifax 
Gibbet Law, under which any theft of goods to the value 
of thirteenpence-halfpenny committed within the liberty 
of the forest of Hardwick was summarily punished by 
death—death, moreover, by decapitation. This drastic 
law was made in the interests of the local cloth merchants, 
and the executions were of a very formal character. The 
“‘gibbet,” apparently, was neither more nor less than a 
guillotine. The beggars’ saying, ‘“ From Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax deliver us,” is probably connected with these 
executions. Mr. Fletcher quotes an interesting account 
of Halifax from Defoe’s Zour Through England. But the 
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year of Defoe’s visit is incorrectly stated as 1727. Defoe’s 
three months’ residence in Halifax occurred in 1712. In 
July of that year he had completed his Review with a 
rather bitter farewell to his readers: ‘‘I sometime ago 
summed up the scenes of my life in this distich : 


No man has tasted differing fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.” 


* Temporarily disgusted with political life, and harassed, it 


may be, by his creditors, who always turned up in his evil 
hours, Defoe may have gone to Halifax for quiet and to 
escape some inappeasable bailiff. He was soon absorbed 
in the study of local trade and customs. As a bankrupt 
merchant he could exult in the prosperity of the cloth- 
makers, who were turning out 100,000 pieces of shalloon 
a year; and as the son of a butcher he could note with 
satisfaction the fine autumn trade in black cattle done in 
Halifax market. He tells us that at this season people 
bought a whole year’s supply of beef for their families— 
buying the live bullocks, which they killed, cut up, and 
salted or smoked. The illustrations to this Part strike us 
as better—as being more informing—than some which 
Mr. Fletcher has admitted. (J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. net.) 


TANGWEERA. By C. Naprer BE tt. 


This book gives a very interesting account of peaceful 
life among the gentle savages of Central America. Though 
written in the author’s old age, it is a record of his youth. 
As a boy Mr. Bell grew up among the Indians and negroes 
of the Mosquito Coast, and frankly enjoyed the wild life of 
rivers, lagoons, and primeval forests. The Mosquito 
Indians are the one race of Central America which is 
essentially maritime. They have few of the bush instincts, 
but they love ships and the sea. Mr. Bell describes them 
as bold, adventurous, and outspoken. Of course they are 
dying out. The diseases and ailments of civilised races, 
combined with a low birth-rate, are surely diminishing 
their numbers. Moreover, since 1856 the English protec- 
tion, under which the five fine tribes of Mosquito Indians 
had thriven, was withdrawn, and although a “ reserve” 
was established in the country, and the rights of the 
Indians otherwise protected, yet under the Spaniards of 
Honduras and Nicaragua the race has declined. Mr. Bell 
concludes his book with the mournful statement that the 
Mosquito Indians ‘are worried to death by proselytising 
monks and priests ; and every pretext is sought to infringe 
upon their liberty, to bring them under taxation, and force 
them to live in industrial communities; and we know that 
such radical change of habits is fatal to all free people, 
just as it would be fatal to a stag to yoke it to a cart.” 

Mr. Bell’s descriptions of the Indian life are graphic and 
interesting. We quote from his account of the return of the 
Indians from the turtle fisheries in May. By the end of 
that month (the fishing begins in January) ‘they begin to 
languish for their wives and children, and turn their 
canoes homeward ”’ : 

The Indians are not acquainted with the art of kissing, but 
they sniff or smell the skin of the cheeks, which answers 
the same purpose. The little child is lifted in the father’s 
arms, and he buries his nose in its stomach. Hand- 
shaking is as common as with us, but I have noticed that 
there is always a tinge of melancholy in the character of 
the Indians, which breaks out where we should expect 
hilarity. Thus, after a long absence, sisters and mothers 
sit down, and throwing a cloth over their heads, with their 
hands clasped on the head of the person who has returned, 
cry over him with their dirge-like song. On the part of 
the wives, it is supposed to be improper to show any 
emotion, consequently they take little notice of the husband 
on his return, but confine their attention to others and to 
their duties in the meantime. 


One other touch, and we must leave this interesting book 
to its predestined readers who, we hope, will: be many. 
The Mosquito Indian invokes his mother on every occasion 
when we should invoke God. ‘ Their invocation of their 
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mother is quite as comforting and consoling to them as it 
is to us to invoke God. I never saw anything so touching 
as a young Indian, who died from a wound in the stomach, 
crying with his last breath, ‘Oh, mother, mother!’ His 
mother had been dead several years.” (Arnold. 16s.) 








Our Coloured Supplement. 


WE publish this week, by arrangement with Mr. John C. 
Nimmo and Mr. Carl Hentschel, two pictures in colour 
which show the application of an improved mage of 
colour printing to book illustration. Three colours only 
are used, and the process, elaborated during many years 
by Mr. Hentschel, is necessarily a secret one in its 
details. 

The name “ Colortype ” is applied to this newly-adapted 
process. The engraver’s general procedure is this: The 
object to be illustrated is engraved in sections by 
mechanical process on metal plates, each representing a 
stage in the finished scheme of colour. By limiting the 
plates to the three essential colours, and producing varia- 
tions and shades by printing one over the other, as many 
effects are obtained in three printings, at letterpress speed, 
as can be got in eight or ten slow workings on stone; and 
by duplicating the blocks for long runs, the ge may be 
indefinitely increased. It may be confidently predicted 
that coloured illustrations have a more or less immediate 
‘future’ before them. 

The pictures we reproduce are two of many illustrations in 
Miss Margaret Thomas’s new book, Zwo Years in Palestine 
and Syria, Miss Thomas’s book on Spain and Tangier is 
prized by many readers for its vivid descriptions. In her 
new work she brings the same pictorial gift to bear on 
the Holy Land, again telling us particularly those things 
which we are interested in knowing, and illustrating her 
pages with her own clever brush. The chapter on religious 
ceremonies in Jerusalem contains a circumstantial account 
of the Greek Miracle of the Holy Fire at Easter in the 
Church of the Sepulchre, the wonderful scene which formed 
the subject of Mr. Holman Hunt’s last picture. Here isa 
passage : 

At last a number of priests carrying, banners issued from 
the Greek Church amid the applause of the multitude, 
and with a rush some men, headed by a priest, took 
possession of a space opposite the bole [whence the fire was 
to come], which had hitherto been kept vacant. These were 
pilgrims from Damascus, who had given the largest sum 
of money to be the first to light their candles at the Holy 
Fire. At this point sticks and whips were freely used. 
Then a procession of priests joined those carrying the 
banners, and the Greek patriarch himself, in lavishly deco- 
rated robes and crown, and looking like a mass of silver and 
gold, appeared ; all walked round the Sepulchre three times, 
headed by three gorgeous Kowasses, and soldiers carrying 
whips. The crowd shouted and sang, and a free fight 
occurred in front of the hole, in which many persons were 
injured. The priests became very nervous, and hurried on 
the procession. When the Patriarch arrived opposite the 
door of the Sepulchre for the last time, they hastily unrobed 
him of his gorgeous vestments, and ran off with them, 
while he himself rushed quickly into the Sepulchre. In 
a minute or so the bells burst forth with a triumphant 
clang, the priest nearest the hole thrust a candle into it, 
drew it forth alight, and ran off with it ; the crowd rushed 
towards it amid inexpressible confusion ; those whose 
candles were burning first handed the light to their friends, 
and passed it on from one to another; strings were let 
down from the balconies with candles to be lighted, 
priests set fire to the whole of the lamps and candles about 
the Sepulchre, and in an incredibly short space of time the 
huge place was filled with blaze and smoke. 


Miss Thomas calls the spectacle a disgrace to the Church 
which allows it. Her book is to be cordially recommended, 


both for its interest and its illustrations. (Nimmo. 
12s. 6d.) 
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Fiction. 


Gilian the Dreamer : his Fancy, his Love, his Adventure. By 
Neil Munro. (Isbister & Co. 6s.) 


Wuitz recognising with pleasure that Mr. Munro has 
lavished upon this book the ri care of an artist, and 
that he has a due and rare enough sense of the dignity of 
fiction, we shall permit ourselves to say, with neither 
hesitation nor reservation, that Gilian the Dreamer has 
disappointed us. It is tedious. No worse charge than 
this can be brought against any honestly wrought book ; 
nevertheless we bring it—in sorrow. The story is of the 
Highlands, and is largely made up of minute descriptions 
of Highland scenery and manners and uliarities. 
These matters, to a Highlander—and especially to a High- 
lander exiled—may have their charm, set down as they are 
by Mr. Munro with the very opulence of detail. But to 
the ‘‘Sassenach” (Mr. Munro’s own word—often employed) 
they lack interest. We do not assert that they cannot be 
interesting ; we think they might be; we say merely that 
Mr. Munro has not made them interesting : 

“‘I daresay, sir, I daresay,” said Mr. Spencer gravely. 
“You are a most interesting and sensitive people, and I 
find myself often making the most unhappy blunders.” 

“Interesting is not the word, I think, Mr. Spencer,” 
said General Turner coldly ; ‘‘ we refuse to be interesting 
to any simple Sassenach.’’ Then he saw the confusion in 
the innkeeper’s face and laughed. 


The Highlanders are a haughty and exclusive people, 
excessively and proudly provincial, and throughout the 
novel the Sassenach has a feeling that he is only allowed 
to peep on sufferance and as a great favour. Else why 
should the pages be peppered with words which Mr. Munro 
well knows not one reader in a hundred will understand 
—even with veritable Gaelic? 

But no implied disdain of the general public would 
prevent the general public from enjoying Gilian the 
Dreamer if it contained the elements of enjoyment. It 
does not contain those elements. It fails as a work of art. 
And it fails because, first, Mr. Munro’s theme is exiguous 
and inadequate ; second, he is consistently unfortunate in 
the invention of apposite incident; third, he observes too 
much and observes without distinction ; fourth (and most 
fatal) there is no sufficient vitalising force of imagination 
at the back of the book. Hidden amid vast hills of descrip- 
tion and secondary matter, the rivulet of a theme moves 
sluggishly and vaguely to nowhere in particular. What 
is the idée-mére? We have read the tale carefully, but we 
do not know. Is Gilian an idiot, or is he only a mild, 
wistful, pathetic ass? He is one of the two, and it may be 
that Mr. Munro meant him to be the former, and to convey 
to us the strange pathos of his love for Nan and his love 
for nature. We are farfrom sure of this. That any single 
definite tangible thing except death happens in the whole 
story we deny. We also deny that any character except 
the Paymaster’s sister has genuine fascination or genuine 
strength ; and that any description of natural beauties 
sticks in the memory. 


The Patten Experiment. By Mary E. Mann. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Mes. Mann is a serious worker in fiction, a conscientious 
and well-endowed artist making continuous progress book 
by book. The Patten Experiment is excellent, and shows 
that the rate of Mrs. Mann’s improvement is increasing. 
It is not a novel to get enthusiastic about; rather, it 
quietly and thoroughly satisfies. Having read it, you will 
say: ‘‘ Here is an author who has observation, humour, 
wide sympathy, a steady view, and some philosophy. I 
have enjoyed her book, and it has taught me something.” 
And is not this distinguished praise? Mrs. Mann deals 
with the lot of the agricultural labourer. He exists, 
smokes, drinks, marries, and brings up five or six children 
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on a total income of eleven shillings a week. Or he is said 
to do this thing. Can he do it? Does he doit? If so, 
how? Such questions were often asked by the charitable 
Mrs. Boyan, wife of a wealthy landowner and gentleman- 
farmer who accepted the current bourgeois opinion that 
eleven shillings a week, with management, was sufficient for 
the labourer in his station. The Boyans had daughters, 
big and little, one of whom was just married to a very 
earnest curate, Eustace Patten. Eustace decided to put 
himself in the position of the labourer for one week. He 
got together a party consisting of himself, his brother, his 
wife, her nearly adult sister mond, and her two tiny 
sisters. They took a cottage (rent, a shilling), and with 
eleven shillings essayed to live for a week. 

The Patten Experiment is the history of that attempt—a 
history full not only of delightful humour but of pathos. 
The affair was almost a tragedy, but it did neuek-in a 
way. Within the first forty-eight hours the household was 
brought almost to despair, and took into its confidence its 
kindly next-door neighbour. 


So Mrs. Chaney sniffed at the cheese, weighed the 
pound of butter in her fingers, appraised the other con- 
tents of Rica’s basket. 

**Of course, miss,” she said, ‘‘ you’ve got your ma to 
fall back on.” But Rica explained that this was by no 
means the case. 

** Look here,” Rosamond said, “if we die of starvation, 
we've got to live on eleven shillings a week, and you've 
got to tell us how to do it. Now, how much a meal do 
you reckon to allow each person ?” 

Mrs. Chaney shook her head. 
parcel it out so,” she said, ‘‘ you'll never do it. Try to 
plan the money and you’ll go downright crazy a-findin’ 
out it can’t be done. There ain’t no rules, and there can’t 
be. Sometimes you go without this, and sometimes with- 
out that. Sometimes you pioch tight here, and sometimes 
*tis there. Times you get into debt when you can’t help 
yourself, till the day comes round when you don’t want so 
much coal, nor yet no candles, and then you pay up——” 

** Debt,” pat Rosamond, pausing in the process of 
wiping the Britannia-metal teaspoons, and with a sudden 
lighting of her face. ‘‘Ah!” 


However — though they hungered, though they had 
headaches, though they quarrelled, though they were 
agonised by indigestion—they kept out of debt. The 
lesson of pity which they learnt was cheap at the trifling 
price paid. Moreover, Mrs. Patten’s sister got engaged 
to Mr. Patten’s brother. (The strange courting is admir- 
ably done.) Mrs. Mann is conspicuously successful in 
’ character-drawing, and in portraying the intimate comedy 
of domestic life. But in Zhe Patten Experiment there is 
something of deeper import beneath the surface of events. 
It is a book which will make the most thoughtless think. 


“If you’re goin’ to 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Crown or Lire. By Georce Gissinc. 


This time it is love, and this is probably the most 
optimistic book Mr. Gissing has written. Through crowds 
of characters, and pages of analysis and description, he 
leads his hero, an idealist, after much tribulation, to 
his heart’s desire. In the love scenes, the rough as well 
as the smooth, Mr. Gissing is at his best. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue Suir or Srars. By A. T. Quitter-Covcn. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch’s new story is a West Country 
romance, in which we follow the hero from his dreamful 
boyish days to the adventures of his manhood. The story 
is full of tender sentiment and fine action, and we refer 
aan to the author’s dedicatory letter. (Cassell & Co. 
6s. 
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Rep Porrace. By Mary CHoLMONDELEY. 


This is the story, by a novelist whose books come slowly, 
of two women and a man. The women are the closest 
friends, closer than women are usually able to be, and 
much closer than youths allow to be possible. One, Hester, 
is a novelist, the other, Rachel, an heiress. The man is 
worthless, and Rachel discovers it in time. That is the 
main story, but the incidentals are many and interesting, 
and worthy the author of Diana Tempest. A book to be 
read as carefully as it was written. (Arnold. 6s.) 


McTEAcueE. By Franx Norris. 


By the author of that powerful and interesting story 
Shanghaied. Mr. Norris has strength, and he has spared 
us nothing in McTeague, which is a naturalistic story of a 
low stratum of San Franciscan life. It is a grim yarn, but 
there is no denying its power. The chief character, 
McTeague, is a quack dentist, who dies horribly in the 
end. (Richards. 6s.) 


No Sout Asove Money. By Watrer Raymonp 


This is a sombre West Country tragedy by the author of 
Two Men o’ Mendip. The central incident is an attack on 
the miser of the book by his daughter’s lover, made at her 
instigation. Money caused the crime. The last chapter 
forms a gloss on Tennyson’s ballad ‘‘Rizpah.” The rural 
background to Mr. Raymond’s drama mitigates its grim- 
ness. (Longmans. 6s.) 


His Daruine Sin. By M. E. Brappon. 


Miss Braddon’s sixty-second novel introduces us at once 
to a young widow of twenty-one who is left with an 
income “ described by her friends and the gossipping 
Press at anything you like between twenty and fifty 
thousand a year.” As she has been brought up “ to do 
without things,” the reader’s interest is at once awakened. 
Later we spy murder. (Simpkin, Marshall. 6s.) 


Tue Coxossvus. By Mortzy Roserrs. 


In this book Mr. Roberts departs for a while from yarns 
of adventure to give us a study of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. At 
least, when a man is called the Colossus, and is said to be 
the strongest force in Africa, and is found meditating a 
railway from Cape Town to Cairo, we are fain to call him 
Cecil Rhodes even if his name in the book is Eustace 
Loder. Mr. Rhodes’s independence of feminine influence 
is fairly well known, but Mr. Roberts leaves him at the 
end of this work perilously near marriage. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Mr. Jack Hamuin’s MEp1iarTIon, 
AND OTHER SrToRIEs. 


Eight Californian stories in the author’s characteristic 
vein. ‘‘ When the Waters were Up at Jules’,” “ An 
Esmeralda of Rocky Caiion,” and ‘‘ The Boom in the 
‘Calaveras Clarion’” are, a the three most attrac- 
tive of the sub-titles. (Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


By Brer Harte. 


A Spricep Yarn. By Grorce CuppPLes. 


Those who have read that capital sea story, The Green 
Hand, will welcome this aftermath from the pen of George 
Cupples. The present story is full of delightful touches 
of description, and deeper appeals to the sailor that is in 
every Englishman. (Gibbings & Co. 5s.) 


Onze Hour anp THE Next. By Mutuicent SurHerRLanp. 


This is the first appearance of the Duchess of Suther- 
land as a novelist. principal character wishes to see 
‘‘the gospel of discontent preached from the house-tops to 
the slaves of England,” and the story is largely concerned 
with Socialism and the Labour troubles. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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A Brrrer VENGEANCE. By K. Dovetas Kine. 


A tragic novel by the author of Father Hilarion and 
The Scripture - Reader of St. Mark's. The principal 
characters are members of a troop of strolling players. 
A touching and picturesque story. (Pearson Ltd. 6s.) 


Youne Aprit. By Ecerron Castiez. 


A romance, reprinted from Zemple Bar, by the author of 
The Pride of Jennico. Mr. Castle has an urbane, genial 
way with him. His new hero is the Young Duke of 
Rochester—a nineteenth century peer—and the matter of 
the book is his adventures with the fair. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tune Haunts or MEN. By R. W. CHamsers. 


A collection of short stories by one of the most brilliant 
of the younger American novelists. Mr. Chambers, who 
is perhaps best known by his Hing in Yellow, finds his 
tales in battle and in peace, in America and in the Quartier 
Latin. (Bowden. 6s.) 


Tue Rep Rav’s Daveurer. By Guy Boornpsy. 


““ Why, my dear fellow, it’s all as plain as daylight now 
that we’ve got the key to the puzzle.” This is on page 
378, and the Red Rat is a convict “‘ who once defied the 
united police of Europe,” and was sent to Saghalien. 
(Ward, Lock & Co. 5s.) 


Tue Lorp or tHE Harvest. By M. Beruam-Epwarps. 


The title of this novel is founded on an old custom, much 
honoured by Suffolk harvestmen, of electing one of their 
number to be Lord of the Harvest. The lord in this case 
is Elisha Sage, a typical farm labourer, who had carried 
off kettle after kettle at the yearly ploughing match. A 
story of tender and serious interest, with a delightful rural 
background. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Tue Forty or ALison. By Fiorenck Marryar. 


A Society story. ‘‘My creed, Alison, has always been 
this: that, since we are none of us perfection, we have 
no right to expect perfection in others; and that, for 
every fault man and wife commit, the best plea we can 
have here (as it will be the only plea hereafter) is that we 
are sorry and repent of it.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 


Vaupa Hinem. By Daisy Hueu Pryce. 


The ‘*‘ Romance of a Turkish Harem” which has been 
running anonymously through Macmillan’s Magazine. The 
scene is laid in Cairo, and the story is of the passion of 
Captain Fitzroy for the heroine and of its unhappy issue. 
The pictures of Oriental life are vivid and full of colour. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


By Briancue Witiis Howarp. 


A posthumous story by the author of One Summer and 
Guenn. Vroni was a charming girl from the village of 
Hexenfels, between the Danube and the Neckar, and the 
book is a pleasant romance, dashed with humour here and 
sadness there. ‘‘There’s awful foolishtry in God’s brave 
world ” says one of the characters. (Warne. 6s.) 


By G. B. Burern. 


The story is laid in Armenia, among missionaries and 
bandits and muleteers and effendis. Diamonds are stolen, 
and converts are “purchased.” Part of the action takes 
place in Constantinople. The story is lively and uncommon, 
and is not wanting in serious interest. Mr. Burgin 
knows the East. (Long. 6s.) 


THe Gotv Srar LINE. 
By L. T. Meape anp R. Evsrace. 


VRoni. 


Tue Breap or TEARS. 


These are six stories told by the purser of a Gold Star 
Line vessel: stories of the kind to be found now in all the 
chea per magazines—‘‘ The Jewelled Cobra,” ‘“‘ The Cypher 
with 


the Human Key,” ‘‘The Sacred Chank,” and so 
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forth. ‘‘‘ And how long,’ he continued, ‘do you suppose 
it had been in the possession of the dead Malay?’” A 
dead Malay is part of the formula of all books of this 
character. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Ninety Norra. By Ernest WESTERN. 


Ninety North is not a man’s name: it means ninety 
degrees north, the arctic situation where the romance is 
laid. In that region the narrator lights a a friendly 
leviathan named Mota, and a new race of beings who 
dwell in the Valley of Life, near the Mountain of the 
Dead, and sacrifice seals to the Great One, or Thunderer. 
The book is illustrated with views of Mota, who is some- 
thing between an elephant and a walrus. (Burleigh. 6s.) 


CHATTEL oR WIFE? By Craup Bray. 


The question is asked of Maud Ashley, who, though 
loved by two Englishmen, married a Baboo named 
Mowlah Bux, and sank into her grave a broken woman. 
(Sands & Co. 6s.) 


A Lost Ipenrtrry. 


A story for those who like psychological mysteries. 
“Whether a large portion of his story was the raving 
of a madman, or whether . . . it was a glimpse into an 
hitherto unexplored avenue of the mysterious tripartite 
nature of man, time will reveal.” (Warne & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


By Ricuarp Bacor. 


By J. D. Hennessey. 


A Roman Mystery. 


‘There was the slightest possible inflexion of sarcasm 
in the Cardinal’s voice as he spoke which Helen pretended 
not to perceive.” Modern Rome, intrigue, titled people, 
and Italian tags. (Digby & Long. 6s.) 


Tue Lost Emeratps or ZarinrurA. By H. Beaucuamp. 


‘Was I really Harry Holdsworth, who had left London 
on a mission to the Grand Duke of Schleswig-Bohmer- 
hausen? If so, where was my bag containing the precious 
jewels?” (Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


A Leaacy or Hare. By Tueo. Dovatas. 


A love-story that moves through tragedy to a satis- 
factory ending, if the marriage of a hero to the daughter 
of his own boyhood’s sweetheart can be called satisfactory. 
(Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


Gonz To Grounp. By G. F. Unperuitt. 


This is described as a hunting novel, but it tells also of 
love and burglary. (Sands & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


An Arrican TREASURE. By J. MacLaren Cossan. 


Nothing of sensation or picturesqueness is wanting to 
this story of treasure hunting in the Great Sahara. (John 
Long. 6s.) 


GreEK Peasant Sroriezs. By Nem Wynn Wiis. 


Otherwise, ‘“‘Gleams and Glooms of Grecian Colour.” 
These stories are well conceived and written. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Kine or Crappacu. By Tuomas Firzpatrick. 


A story of the Cromwellian occupation of Galway in 
1652. Mr. Fitzpatrick mingles extracts from serious 
histories with his romance. (Sands & Co. 6s.) 


In addition to the above we have received Zhe Laird’s 
Wooing, by J. Gordon Phillips (Unwin, 6s.) ; Zhe Pilly- 
pingle Pastorals, by Druid Grayl (Greening, 3s. 6d.); Zhe 
Tower of Dago, by Maurus Jékai (Sands, 3s. 6d.); 4 
Mcther’s Holiday, by John Strange Winter (Ward, Lock, 
3s. 6d.) ; Henry Worthington, Idealist, by Margaret Sher- 
wood (The Macmillan Co., 6s.); 4 Broken Promise, by 
Violet Whyte (Pearson, Ltd., 3s. 6d.). 
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Hugo on Hugo. 


To over-entitling one may object not less than to over- 
writing. In the work which Mr. Heinemann has just 
ublished, entitled Zhe Memoirs of Victor Hugo, we 
an example, From Zhe Memoirs of Victor Hugo 





VICTOR HUGO, 
From a Painting by L. Bonnat. 


one expects more than an odd assortment of scraps 
from his note-book, jotted down from time to time as the 
mood took him, jumping from period to period with enor- 
mous gaps between. Reminiscences here, moralisings 
there, a chose vue, a conversation with Louis Philippe, a 
mordant anecdote of an actress, a diary kept during the 
siege of Paris—these are not enough to be styled ‘“‘The 
Memoirs” of the most picturesque and restlessly vigorous 
intellectual force that this century produced, of a life 
lasting from 1802 until 1885. Over-entitling is perhaps 
among the lesser faults, but it is a fault. 

When the book opens Hugo is twenty-three, already the 
author of Odes e¢ Ballades and Hans d’Islande, and now a 
spectator, in company with Nodier, of the coronation of 
Charles X. at Rheims in 1825. We take leave of him in 
1871 when he has still fourteen years of life. Through- 
out he is the same, always self-conscious, always in the 
front, always dramatic, always superbly Hugoesque. 
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Having said that, we have said practically all that is 
necessary. The scrap-book can then speak for itself. It 
is entertaining almost without cessation through all its 
four hundred pages; but it does not call for ‘‘ review.” 

Here is Hugo’s elaborate ironical manner, from the note- 
book at Rheims in 1825. He practised it to the end, and 
to the end was ready on occasion to forget it too. He 
is writing of the cathedral : 


One day I gazed down from the top of the tower through 
an embrasure. The entire facade sheered straight below 
me. I perceived in the depth, on top of a long stone sup- 
port that extended down the wall directly beneath me to 
the escarpment, so that its form was lost, a sort of round 
basin, Rain-water had collected there and formed a narrow 
mirror at the bottom; there were also a tuft of grass with 
flowers in it, and a swallow’s nest. Thus in a space only 
two feet in diameter were a lake, a garden, and a habita- 
tion—a bird’s paradise. As I gazed the swallow was giving 
water to her brood. Round the upper edge of the basin 
were what looked like crenelles, and between these the 
swallow had built her nest. I examined these crenelles. 
They had the form of fleurs-de-lys. The support was a 
statue. This happy little world was the stone crown of an 
old king. And if God were asked : ‘‘ Of what use was this 
Lothario, this Philip, this Charles, this Louis, this emperor, 
this king ?’”” God peradventure would reply : ‘‘ He had this 
statue made and lodged a swallow.” 


The mood reappears later, but without its republicanism, 
when, one day in 1841, Hugo observed through the palisade 
fencing off the site of the old Vaudeville Theatre in the 
Rue de Chartres, which had been destroyed by fire, a little 
daisy growing among the blackened ruins. What a chance 
for the supreme sentimentalist! He rose to it with all his 
batteries in full action. And this is the conclusion of the 
reverie : 


What a labyrinth is destiny, and what mysterious com- 
binations there were that led up to the advent of this 
enchanting little yellow sun with its white rays. It 
required a theatre and a conflagration, which are the gaiety 
and the terror of a city, one of the most joyous inventions 
of man, and one of the most terrible visitations of God, 
bursts of laughter for thirty years and whirlwinds of flame 
for thirty hours to produce this Easter daisy, the delight 
of a gnat. 


A session of the Academy in 1850 furnishes this pleasant 
scrap : 


To-day, September 12, the Academy worked at the 
dictionary. Apropos of the word “increase,” this 
example, taken from the works of Mme. de Staé!, was 
proposed : 

‘* Poverty increases ignorance, and ignorance poverty.” 

Three objections were immediately raised : 

1, Antithesis. 
2. Contemporary writer. 
3. Dangerous thing to say. 

The Academy rejected the example. 


We might ally to this the description of Chateaubriand’s 
wife from a later chapter : 


When his wife died he attended the funeral service and 
returned laughing heartily—which, said Pilorge, was a 
proof that he was of weak mind. ‘‘ A proof that he was in 
his right mind!”’ affirmed Edouard Bertin. 

Mme. de Chateaubriand’s benevolence was official, which 
did not prevent her from being a shrew at home. She 
founded a hospice—the Marie Thérése Infirmary—visited 
the poor, succoured the sick, superintended créches, gave 
alms, and prayed : at the same time she was harsh towards 
her husband, her relatives, her friends, and her servants, 
and was sour-tempered, stern, prudish, and a back-biter. 
God on high will take these things into account. 

She was ugly, pitted with small-pox, had an enormous 
mouth, little eyes, was insignificant in appearance, and 
acted the grande dame, although she was rather the wife of 
a great man than of a great lord, By birth she was only 
the daughter of a ship-owner of Saint Malo. M. de 
Chateaubriand feared, detested, and cajoled her. 
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It was Chateaubriand who, one might say, invented Hugo ; 
although Hugo was quick to register the patent himself, 
and exploit it to the full. Of Chateaubriand and Mme. 
Récamier Hugo writes : 


M. de Chateaubriand, at the beginning of 1847, was a 
paralytic; Mme. Récamier was blind. Every day at three 
o'clock M. de Chateaubriand was carried to Mme. 
Récamier’s beside. It was touching and sad. The woman 
who could no longer see stretched forth her hands 
gropingly towards the man who could no longer feel ; their 
— met, God be praised! Life was dying, but love still 
ived. 


But these are minor matters. Hugo, the friend of 
kings and patroa of princes, is the kernel of the book. 
Thus, in 1884, the note-book thus places Louis Philippe 
on record : 

September 5, 1844. 


The King rose, paced to and fro for a few moments, as 
though violently agitated, then came and sat beside me 
and said : 

‘Look here, you made a remark to Villemain that he 
reported to me. You said to him: 

‘**«The trouble between France and England apropos 
of Tahiti and Pritchard reminds me of a quarrel in a café 
between a couple of sub-lieutenants, one of whom has 
looked at the other in a way the latter does not like. A 
duel to the death is the result. But two great nations 
ought not to act like a couple of musketeers. Besides, in 
a duel to the death between two nations like England and 
France, it is civilisation that would be slain.’ 

“This is really what you said, is it not?” 

** Yes, Sire.” 

‘* I was greatly struck by your observation, and this very 
evening I reproduced it in a letter to a crowned head, for I 
frequently write all night long. I pass many a night doing 
over again what others have undone. I do not say anything 
about it. So far from being grateful to me they would 
only abuse me for it. Oh! yes, mine is hard work indeed. 
At my age, with my seventy-one years, I do not get an 
instant of real repose either by day or by night. I am 
always unquiet, and how can it be otherwise when I feel 


9 


that I am the pivot upon which Europe revolves ! 
Four years later we find this: 

There entered my drawing-room in the Place Royale one 
morning in March, 1848, a man of medium height, about 
sixty-five or sixty-six years of age, dressed in black, a red 
and blue ribbon in his button-hole, and wearing patent- 
leather boots and white gloves. He was Jerome Napoleon, 
King of Westphalia. 

He had a very gentle voice, a charming though some- 
what timid smile, straight hair turning grey, and something 
of the profile of the Emperor. 

He came to thank me for the permission that had been 
accorded to bim to return to France, which he attributed 
to me, and begged me to get him appointed Governor of 
the Invalides. He told me that M. Crémieux, one of the 
members of the Provisional Government, had said to him 
the previous day : 

‘“‘ If Victor Hugo asks Lamartine to do it, it will be done. 
Formerly everything depended upon an interview between 
two emperors; now everything depends upon an interview 
between two poets.”’ 

‘* Tell M. Crémieux that it is he who is the poet,” I re- 
plied to King Jerome with a smile. 

Between 1850 and the Siege of Paris there is nothing. 
Not a word of Hugo’s exile. But in 1870 he appears 
again on his way from Brussels to Paris. ‘ Zn route 
I saw in the woods a camp of French soldiers, men 
and horses mingled. I shouted to them: ‘Long live 
the Army’; and I wept.” Paris is reached. “An 
immense crowd awaited me. It was an indescribable 
welcome. I spoke four times. . . . I said to the people: 
‘In one hour you repay me for twenty years of exile.’” 
Thenceforward all is triumph. Paris is besieged, but 
Hugo is in Paris: all is well. Yet he had opponents: 
‘‘ September 8.—I am warned that it is proposed to assas- 
sinate me. I shrug my shoulders.” . . . ‘September 9.— 


The generals are asking me for commands. . . . September 
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20.—Nadar came to see me this evening to ask me for 
some letters to put in a balloon which he will send up the 
day after to-morrow. It will carry with it my three 
addresses: Zo the Germans, To Frenchmen, To Parisians.” 
And so the game goes on. Hugo is thoroughly happy. 
His Chdtiments are being sold in thousands and recited in 
the theatres; cannon and balloons are named after him ; 
he weeps and exults. On October 9 five delegates from 
the Ninth Arondissement call in the name of the Aron- 
dissement to forbid him to get himself killed. On the day 
after he grants the Minister of Finance “an audience.” 
On October 21 there is a rumour of the death of Dumas— 
“‘a large-hearted man of great talent.” Incidentally we 
learn to what straits the Parisians were reduced for food. 
But Hugo does not suffer: the Directors of the Jardin des 
Plantes kill elephants and antelopes for him. He drops in 
also little remarks about his grand-daughter Jeanne: 
‘Little Jeanne has imagined a way of puffing out her 
cheeks and raising her arms in the air that is adorable.” 
In November Frédérick Lemaitre calls, kisses Hugo’s 
hands, and weeps. 
Finally, let us quote this : 

I copy the following from a ne e: 

’ M. Victor Hugo had manifested the intention to leave 
Paris unarmed, with the artillery battery of the National 
Guard to which his two sons belong. 

‘The 144th Battalion of the National Guard wint in a 
body to the poet’s residence in the Avenue Frochot. Two 
delegates waited upon him. 

*« These henbunbie citizens went to forbid Victor Hugo 
to carry out his plan, which he had announcei some time 
ago in his Address to the Germans. 

‘* « Everybody can fight,’ the deputation told him. ‘ But 
everybody cannot write Les Chdtiments. Stay at home, 
therefore, and take care of a life that is so precious to 
France.’ ” 

I do not remember the number of the battalion. It was 
not the 144th. Here are the terms of the address which 
was read to me by the major of the battalion : 

‘“‘The Natioval Guard of Paris forbids Victor Hugo to 
go to the front, inasmuch as everybody can go t» the 
a. whereas Victor Hugo alone can do what Victor Hugo 

oes.” 

‘* Forbids ” is touching and charming. 


The book, it will be seen, is very readable, very good 
fun, but it is not ‘‘ the” memoirs of Victor Hugo. 





Things Seen. 
At the Free Library on Monday. 


THE news-room was very full. Workpeople curtailed their 
dinner hour, and even children going home from school 
looked in to see the latest telegrams. Presently in came a 
small boy in sailor suit and muffin cap set well back on his 
head—so small was he that any attempt to read the news- 
papers on the high wooden stands was out of the question. 
He paused in the centre of the room, eagerly scanning the 
faces of the many readers as though trying to solve a 
difficult problem. Presently he trotted up to a tall man 
absorbed in the war telegrams. The child pulled him by 
the coat; then in a high whisper—‘ Will you lift me up? 
I wants to see the list for mother! ” 

Every head was turned. The concentrated gaze of all 
the readers focussed upon the tall man as he lifted the 
little lad in his arms. 

The child evidently could read, for his quick light eyes 
followed his stubby little forefinger as it travelled line by 
line down the long broken column of names. We all 
watched him breathlessly. The finger was lifted, he gave 
a little wriggle in the tall man’s arms, exclaiming joyfully, 
“No! ’e ain’t there”—and we felt that “’e” belonged 
to every one of us. ‘Mother won’t never buy no paper 
till I bin and looked, for fear ’er should see it suddint- 
like. Thank you, sir!” 

The tall man put the child down very gently. 
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Mr. Grant Allen. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN died on Wednesday, after a long and 
very painful illness, at the age of fifty-one, thus closing 
one of the most interesting careers in modern literature. 
For Mr. Grant Allen was not one author but an epitome 
of authors: his works ranged from An American Millionaire 
to The Evolution of the Idea of God; from The Typewriter 
Girl (as we explain elsewhere) to Physiological Xsthetics ; 
from The Woman Who Did to The Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
from Strange Stories to The European Tour. He was a 
busy reviewer; he was for four years Professor of Logic at 
Queen’s College, Jamaica; he did more to bring Darwin’s 
discoveries to the popular understanding than anyone has 
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them all under the prudent pseudonym of J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson. I do not know that I should have got much 
further on the downward path which leads to fiction, had 
it nut been for the intervention of my good frieud the late 
Mr. James Payn. When he undertook the editorship of 
the Cornhill, he determined at first to turn it into a 
magazine of stories only, and began to look about him for 
fresh blood to press into the service. Among the writers 
he then secured (I seem to recollect) were Dr. Conan 
Doyle aud Mr. Stanley Weyman. Now, under Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s editorship, I had been accustomed to contribute 
to the Cornhill occasional papers on scientific subjects : 
and one morning, by an odd coincidence, I received two 
notes simultaneously from the new editor. The first of 
them was addressed to me by my real name; in it, Mr. 
Payn courteously bat briefly informed me that he returned 
one such scientific article which I had sent for his 
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THE LATE MR. GRANT ALLEN. 


done; he wrote charmingly, and always informingly, of the 
open air; he made the fame of Mr. William Watson; he 
was an uncompromising critic of social anomalies ; he wrote 
good poetry; he was a tower of strength to the Strand 
Magazine, and he said that if he had his choice he would 
rather sweep a crossing than earn his living by the pen. 
Within the past few days his edition of White’s 
Selborne, a work on European trayel, and a newly- 
arranged collection of his best stories have been published. 
The last-named book, Twelve Tales, with a Headpiece, a 
Tailpiece, and an Intermezzo, hes an interesting account of 
Mr. Allen’s story-telling career, from which we quote this 
passage : 
_I did not regard these my tentative tales in any serious 
light: and, fearing thst they might stand in the way of 
such little sci«ntific reputation as I possessed, I published 


consideration, as he had determined in future to exclude 
everything but fiction from the magazine — a decision 
which he afterwards saw reason to rescind. The second 
letter, forwarded through Messrs. Chatto & Windus, was 
addressed to me under my assumed name of J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson, and begged that unknown person to submit to 
Mr. Payn a few stories “like your admirable ‘ Mr. 
Cbhung.’” . . . When a novelist like Mr. James Payn 
spoke well of my work—nay, more, desired to secure it 
for his practically new magazine—I began to think there 
might really be something in my stories worth following 
up by a more serious effort. 
‘“‘The Reverend John Creedy,” which many judges con- 
sider Mr. Allen’s masterpiece, occupies a prominent place 
in Twelve Tales. 
We shall return next week to the more intimate and 
less-known side of Mr. Grant Allen’s varied career. 
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very vehemence that she shows under this particular 


iV 7 J criticism, that, secretly, the shaft has gone home... . 
Mrs. H umphr) W ard = As to the ether weaknesses of 7 —_ conception, they 

> i are very obvious and very simple. e ‘‘ arrangements ” 

Charlotte Bronte. by whish Jane Eyre is led to ~*~ a hemes —— Rivers 

. household, and becomes at once her uncle’s heiress and 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp has written an interesting, if rather the good angel of her newly discovered cousins ; the device 


severe, introduction to Jane Eyre in Messrs. Smith, Elder of the phantom voice that recalls her to Rochester’s side ; 
the fire that destroys the mad wife, and delivers into 


& Co.’s new edition of Charlotte Bronté’s one It : #. fe, Se ee ee - 
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ROCHESTER AND JANE EYRE. 


From the Picture by PF. Walker, A.R.A. 


another novelist, especially when both are women. Mrs. 
Ward puts the faults of Jane Hyre forward first. Thus: 


There never was a plot, which pretented to be a plot, 
of looser texture than that of Jane Eyre. It abounds 
with absurdities and inconsistencies. The critics of Char- 
lotte Bronté’s time had no difficulty in pointing them out ; 
they lie, indeed, on the surface for all to see. That such 
incidents should have happened to Jane Eyre in Mr. 
Rochester’s house as did happen, without awakening her 
suspicions ; that the existence of a lunatic should have 
been commonly known to all the servants of the house, 
yet wholly concealed from the governess; that Mr. 
Rochester should have been a man of honour and gener- 
osity, a man with whom not only Jane Eyre, but clearly 
the writer herself, is in love, and yet capable of deliberately 
betraying and deceiving a girl of twenty plac-d in a 
singularly helpless position—these are the fundamental 
puzzles of the story. Mrs. Fairfax is a mystery through- 
out. How, knowing what she did, did she not inevitably 
know more ?—what was her real relation to Rochester P— 
to Jane Eyre? These are questions that no one can 
answer—out of the four corners of the book. The country- 
house party is a tissue of extravagance throughout; the 
sarcasms and brutalities of the beautiful Miss Ingram are 
no more credible than the manners assumed by the aristo- 
cratic Rochester from the beginning towards his ward’s 
governess, or the amazing freedom with which he pours 
into the ears of the same governess—a virtuous girl of 
twenty, who bas been no more than a few weeks under his 
roof—the story of his relations with Adéle’s mother. . . 
The country-house party is equally far from anything 
known, either to realistic or romantic truth, even to the 
truth as it existed in the days of Jane Hyre’s Quarterly 
Reviewer and the Cowan Bridge School. . . . The whole 
scene from beginning to end is a piece of heavy grotesque, 
without either the truth or the fun of good satire. It was 
these pages, of course, and certain others like them in the 
book, that set George Henry Lewes preaching the ‘‘ mild 
eyes,” the “truth,” and “finish” of Miss Austen to the 
new and stormy genius which had produced Jane Eyre. 
And one may see, perhaps, in Charlotte’s soreness, in the 


making which the modern novelist of feeling and passion, 
as distinguished from the novelist of adventure, prides 
himself on renouncing. ... In fact, to return to our 
advocatus diaboli, ‘‘ Jane Eyre-is, on the one side, a rather 
poor novel of incident, planned on the conventional 
pattern, and full of clumsy execution ; on another side, it 
is a picture of passion and of ideas, for which, in truth, 
the writer had no sufficient equipment; she moves im- 
prisoned, to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen, in ‘ a narrow circle 
of thoughts’; if you press it, the psychology of the book 
is really childish ; Rochester is absurd; Jane Eyre, in 
spite of the stir that she makes, only half-rea'ised and 
half-conscious.” 


Having almost endangered the new reader’s appetite for 


Jane Eyre, Mrs. Ward proceeds to tell him how he may 
enjoy the novel: 


The main secret of the charm that clings to Charlotte 
Bronté’s books is, and will always be, the contact which 
they give us with her own fresh, indomitable, surprising 
personality—surprising, above all. In spite of its con- 
ventionalities of scheme, Jane Eyre has, in detail, in con- 
versation, in the painting of character, that perpetual 
magic of the unexpected which overrides a thousand faults, 
and keeps the mood of the reader happy and alert. The 
expedients of the plot may irritate or chill the artistic 
sense; the voice of the story-teller, in its inflections of 
passion, or feeling, or reverie, charms and holds the 
ear almost from first to last. The general plan may be 
commonplace, the ideas even of no great profundity ; but 
the book is original. How often in the early scenes of 
childhood or school-life does one instinctively expect the 
conventional solution, the conventional softening, the con- 
ventional prettiness or quaintness, that so many other 
story-tellers of undoubted talent could not have resisted ! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the blows of a pas- 
sionate realism descend. Jane Eyre, the little helpless 
child, is never comforted; Mrs. Reid, the cruel aunt, is 
never sorry for her cruelties; Bessie, the kind nurse, is 
not very kind, she does not break the impression, she 
satisfies no instinct of poetic compensation, she only just 
makes the story credible, the reader’s assent possible. So, 
at Lowood, Helen Burns is not a suffering angel ; there is 
nothing consciously pretty or touching in the wonderful 
picture of her: reality, with its discords, its infinite 
novelties, lends word and magic to the passion of Char- 
lotte’s memory of her dead sister ; all is varied, living, 
poignant. full of the inexhaustible savour of truth, and 
warm with the fire of the heart. So that at last, when 

ure pathos comes, when Helen sleeps herself to death in 
Sane’s arms, when the struggle is over, and room is made 
for softness, for pity, the mind of the reader yields itself 
wholly, without reserve, to the working of an artist so 
masterful, so self-contained, so rightly frugal as to the 
great words and great emotions of her art. We are in 
the presence of the same kind of power as that which 
drew the death of Bazarov in Fathers and Sons—a power 
which, in the regions covered by the experience of the 
mind behind it, ‘‘ nothing common does nor mean,”’ which 
shrinks from the borrowed and the imitated and the 
insincere as the patriot shrinks from treason. 


Mrs. Ward draws some interesting comparisons and 
contrasts between Charlotte Bronté and George Sand, and 
maintains, with reason, that George Sand’s novels quick- 
ened and fertilised the genius of her ~~ sister. It 
was of a French critic, not of any English critic, that 
Charlotte Bronté said, referring to Shirley: ‘‘He follows 
Currer Bell through every winding, discerns every point, 
discriminates every shade, proves himself master of the 
subject, and lord of the aim.” 
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The Amateur Critic. 


[From time to time we receive letters from correspondents in 
praise or disapproval of books new and old. In future, for 
awhile, we propose to put a page of the AcapEMY at the service 
of the unprofessional critic. To this page we also invite our 
readers to contribute remarks on striking or curtous passages 
which they may meet with im their ordinary reading. No 
communication, we would point out, must exceed 300 words. | 


Good Writing v. Over-writing. 


Tue article in your last issue on ‘‘ Over-writing”’ is much 
to my taste. I cannot endure these clever young men 
who think that the way to bring a scene home to the 
reader is to pile epithet upon epithet—the more extra- 
vagant the better. Passages that touch the imagination 
and live in the memory are alwayssimple. Pater, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold never juggle with words. To make a 
passage ‘‘tell”’ the writer must have atmosphere, feeling, 
charm, and the ‘‘right” words. My contention may be 
right or wrong, but I could give you a score of passages 
in support of it. I will give you three, without comment, 
from books I have read during the past week. Each, I 
maintain, conveys an arresting picture, and the effect is 
gained by simple and legitimate means. My first is from 
Mr. G. W. Steevens’s Jn India : 


After that a group of naked fakirs, powdered white with 
ashes, with long matted hair and mad eyes. Then a door, 
fast closed and seeming to lead nowhither, with a tiny 
wreath of marigolds hung on it. 


My second is from Mr. Conrad’s new story in Blackwood’s 
called ‘ Lord Jim”: 


The old training-ship chained to her moorings quivered 
all over, bowing gently head to wind, and with her scanty 
rigging humming in a deep bass the breathless song of 
her youth at sea. 


My third is from Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s Further Adventures 
of Captain Kettle : 


The steamer was outside, leaking steam at an anchorage, 
and sending out dazzling heliograms every time she rolled 
her bleached awnings in the sun. The pilot’s boat, with 
her crew of savages, paddled towards her, down channels 
between the mangrove-planted islands. The water spurned 
up by the paddle blades was the colour of beer. 


These examples may not be great writing, but they do 
their duty. They describe what the writer saw; and the 
reader, in his turn, sees the scene. 

CHARLES QUARTERMAIN. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Tennyson. 


I opsERvVE that Mr. Chamberlain, in a recent letter to a 
correspondent who had sympathised with him under the 
attacks upon him which have lately been made, appears in 
the rdle of a Tennyson commentator. ‘I am afraid,” he 
writes, ‘that where I am concerned there will always be 
people who impute the worst motives in regard to my 
actions. Tennyson says, ‘Every man imputes himself’— 
that is to say, imputes to others the motives by which he 
knows he would himself be influenced.” Having read 
this, I began to think about it, and quickly saw that Mr. 
Chamberlain was wrong, or, at least, not wholly right. I 
took my own case as an example—and a fair one, for I am 
not abnormal—and I found that my unhappy tendency is 
to impute to others precisely the motives by which I am not 
influenced. Hence it can be argued with equal force that 
persons are quite as ready to impute to others the faults 
which they themselves are not likely to commit. Tenny- 
son’s large generalisation can be met by Butler’s couplet 
about compounding for sins we are inclined to by damning 
those we have no mind to. Ss. 
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* Eneu lugaces.” 

“G. 8.” writes: “I venture to send you a translation 
of the famous 14th Ode of Second Book of Horace, by, I 
believe, a professor of St. Andrews University, now dead. 
To the best of my knowledge it has never been published. 
When Mr. Gladstone was bringing out his metrical trans- 
lation of the Roman poet I sent him a copy also, and he 


. was pleased to acknowledge the receipt and to say: ‘I quite 


agree in your view of the translation you have sent me, 
which appears to be highly felicitous.’ ” 


How swift the years are gliding past, 
My friend, be pious as you please, 
Wrinkles and age must come at last, 
And death in spite of bended knees. 


Yes, you may slaughter every day 
Three thousand bulls at Pluto's shrine, 
Nor move the heartless king to stay 
Your fate an hour for all your kine. 


He holds, remember, in his grasp 
Men, bigger men by far than you ; 
The Stygian waters firmly clasp 
Their coils around a stronger crew. 


When comes the time all men below 
Must navigate that dismal ditch, 
*Tis not the poor alone who go, 

Tis also, Postumus, the rich. 


In vain you shun the bloody fight, 
In vain avoid the tempest’s roar, 
And vainly in September’s blight 
Betake you to a healthier shore. 


One scene which must be faced remains, 
Of Acheron, the languid waters, 

Of Sisyphus, the ceaseless pains, 

Of Danaus, the damned daughters. 


These you must visit, and for these 
Resign your lands, your pleasing wife, 
Your household snug, and growing trees, 
The pride and pleasure of your life. 


None but the hated cypress tree 

Will follow then their brief possessor, 

And what a change, alas! shall be 

When things have passed to your successor. 


How quickly will that worthy set 

Your hoarded vintages aflowing, 

And make the rosy pavement wet 

With wine beyond the pontiff’s growing! 





Catullus. 


Havine read your review of Mr. MacNaughton’s Story 
of Catullus—which I had purchased on the day previous — 
it occurs to me that perhaps the enclosed translation of 
‘*Nil nimium studeo,” &c., which I made about a year ago, 
might be of interest. This somewhat cumbrous result of 
much brain-cudgelling may at least serve to mark for 
contrast Mr. MacNaughton’s beautifully facile and effective 
rendering of the same epigram. I append also in con- 
nexion with it a little opposition poem which the 
impertinence of Catullus evoked during my labours : 


CATULLUS AD CSAREM. 


Nor overmuch to meet demand of thine, 
Cesar, I aught incline : 

Nor e’en what man thou art to care a jot— 
Coloured, or white, or what! 


INTERPRES AD EUNDEM. 


Joy had been mine to serve thee, let me own, 
Cresar! Nor mine to lack 

Some loftier inquisition than alone 
Which wert thou, white or black ! 


E. Kwox-Liyron. 
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Memoirs ot the Moment. 


Tue immediate increase of mourning in the dress of 
people passing along Pall Mall, tells its own tale of the 
fighting last Friday and Saturday in South Africa. 
The lists of casualties have differed in their wording 
about the wounded. The records of some regiments 
have been made explicit by adding ‘‘ dangerously,” 
“severely,” and “slightly”; while the mere word 
‘“‘ wounded,” leaving vague terrors as to the worst, has been 
in the case of other regiments, in sole use. Accordingly, 
personally-made inquiries of wives, parents, and children 
of officers have been particularly persistent and painful all 
this week—a period of intolerable suspense—especially in 
cases where “‘ wounded” might equally well mean a dis- 
located leg or the amputation of two limbs. The officials 
at the War Office have done their best under the trying 
position, and they have been able to point to the case of 
General Symons as showing that, at any rate, no attempt 
has been made at the other end to send flattering bulletins. 
Meanwhile, we do not need to wait for news of the pro- 
gress of individuals to know that the officers have on this 
occasion suffered more than ever before—more than in the 
last Indian Frontier expedition even—in proportion to 
their men. That fact is significant. It marks the general 
social upheaval that has taken place since the days of the 
Crimean War, in which the men purposely stood in front 
of their officers to cover them. ‘The order is now reversed, 
and the officers are on their mettle to set the example of 
courage to those whom they now lead in deed as well as in 
name. That, within proper bounds, is as it should be. 
“The gentlemen of England are the natural leaders of the 
people of England,” as Lord Beaconsfield once observed. 





Neruzws of the Lake Poets become almost an extinct 
race with the death of the Rev. Thomas Castle Southey, 
who left his native Cumberland for Warwickshire, where 
he held the vicarage of Newbold Pacey for thirty-five years. 
But he never forgot that he was the nephew of Southey, 
being the son of that brother of the Poet Laureate who 
died at sea, a naval captain fighting against the French. 
Indeed, it was a last tribute to that relationship that set 
the aged clergyman putting into rhymes, both English and 
Latin, only this year, his thoughts ‘‘ In the Near Prospect 
of Death.” 


Mrs. W. E. Forster, whose death took place the other 
day rather suddenly at her sister’s, at Malvern, and not in 
the Yorkshire village in which she spent the last secluded 
years of her life, had not any very remarkable immediate 
history of her own; but she had relative interests of a 
commanding kind. She was Dr. Arnold’s daughter, 
Matthew Arnold’s sister, Forster’s wife, and Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s aunt. The family calls upon her sympathies 
were, therefore, both large and varied ; nor did she fail in 
her response to them. The gaunt courage of her husband 
when, as Chief Secretary for Ireland, he was compassed 
about by men sworn to take his life, had its counterpart in 
the quietness that was her strength. She began her 
married life with a certain bravery by wedding a member 
of the Society of Friends—an experiment, considered from 
various points of view. The poet who warns the woman 
to ask what her future husband’s religion is, because she 
“will soon be of the same,” did not take due count of 
feminine forces in matters of feelings, and a matter of 
feeling religion mostly is. Mrs. Forster made a good 
Anglican of her husband; but the depleted Society of 
Friends, while it crossed his name out of its book of life, 
always maintained a warm feeling, perhaps even a little 
pride, in the memory of the connexion. Dr. Arnold, too, 
was a great hero in those days in that sort of circle; and, 
if the young Bradford manufacturer was not to marry one 
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of his own fellow-believers, it would rather see him marry 
Dr. Arnold's daughter than anybody else. There was one 
man, indeed, who never quite forgave Mr. Forster his 
defection, and that was Mr. Bright. Even when they sat 
in political triumph on the same bench, Bright’s estimate 
of Forster in private life was anything but a cordial one ; 
and even the way Forster sat on that bench—a very un- 
gainly way it must be owned—was made a reproach 
against him by the statesman who, nevertheless, adhered 
to the Society which exists to protest against outward. 
forms and ceremonies and symbols as signs of inward 


grace. 


Mrs. Forsrer lived to see her father’s reputation some- 
what decline. The High Church Movement, with its 
amazing sweep of everything before it, sensibly modified 
the ideals of parents about their children ; more — 
was demanded by religious directors; and Tom Brown has 
become now nearly as idiosyncratic a personage as Stalky. 
But there was no waning in the fame of her husband. 
The deviser as well as the passer of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 left a greater mark upon his 
century than was made by any of his contemporaries— 
that is beyond controversy ; and his Irish policy, which 
is not beyond controversy, had its enormous temporary 
triumph, of which his wife took full share. The fame of 
her brother Matthew—only separated from her in age by 
a single year—she saw extend and intensify year by 
year, so that the cautious praises of him appearing in the 
Tennyson letters sounded to her a little cold and 
pape Her house in turn was a favourite haunt of 

er brother, and when they were absent from each other 
he wrote frequently to “K.,” as he familiarly called her 
from childhood up, addressing to her, as ‘“ Fausta,” his 
early verses on ‘ Resignation.” 


[Sir Penn Symons determined that his first en- 
counter with the Boers should be a British vict: ry.— 
Daily Paper.) 





Is Pen more mighty than is Sword? 
Or sword than goose’s feather ? 

No need for controversial word— 
They’re mightiest now together. 








Correspondence. 


Mr. Bullen’s Depreciatory Prefaces. 


Srr,—Your (on the whole) kindly paragraph “ * me 
to offer just a word or two by way of apologia. It may 
well be that I am, as you say, too modest; and, as that 
failing is not common, it is the more noticeable. 

May I plead in extenuation that, having for thirty-three 
years been accustomed to the remarks that I was “no good, 
never would be good for anything,” &c., it is by no means 
easy for me to grow accustomed to the wonderful stream 
of kindly words which literary organs of all shades (with 
the sole exception of the Atheneum) have turned upon me 
since the appearance of the Cruise of the Cachalot. I want, 
of course, to believe all the nice things they say, but I am 
constantly haunted by a fear that I am being over-rated. 
And I am in dread also of becoming swell-headed. That 
is no reason why I should rush into the opposite extreme 
and grovel. But, strange as it may appear, I really mean 
what I have said in my preface. I must remember not to 
say it any more.—I am, &c., 

September 23, 1899. F. T. Buren. 

[ We did not doubt Mr. Bullen’s sincerity. We merely 
wished to point out to him that the time for apologies was 
over. It is for readers to find an author good, not for an 
author to point to his shortcomings. | 
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Mr. Henty’s Books, 


Sir,—I wish to draw attention to a new form of pub- 
lishing of which my publishers and myself have been the 
victims. My arrangements with Messrs. Blackie give 
them a monopoly of my books for boys, but do not include 
bona fide novels. The copyrights of the latter have, for the 
last twelve years, been soli to Messrs. Tillotson, of Bolton, 
who, after running them as serials in various British and 
other newspapers, have sold the book rights to London 
firms of puliahem, who have brought them out either in 
three-volume or, latterly, in one-volume form, as novels. 
This season, however, three books that have so appeared 
have been again brought out, this time in the form and 
guise of boys’ books. Two of these, Rujub the Juggler and 
Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret, are published by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, and are got up in the closest imitation of those 
published by Messrs. Blackie. Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
have, in addition, put them in paper covers of the same 
tint as those fenek by Messrs. Blackie, and with the titles 
printed in the shade of ink used by that firm, the imita- 
tion being so close that, when placed on a shelf together, 
they are practically identical. They even place them in 
their catalogue among ‘‘ New Books for Boys.” 

The third volume is published by Messrs. 8. W. Part- 
ridge & Co., who bought my book, 4 Woman of the 
Commune, from Messrs. F. V. White & Co., after the latter 
had published it as a novel, and have, in spite of my 
protest, altered the title to that of Cuthbert Hartington, 
following my name with the author of two boys’ books 
brought out by Messrs. Blackie, thereby conveying the 
impression that it is a new book for boys. My publishers 
naturally complain that I have broken my agreement with 
them, and that the sale of these three books will seriously 
interfere with that of those they have brought out this 
season. Moreover, they are likely to injure my reputation 
as a writer of boys’ books, as, being novels, they contain 
many scenes and episodes which would certainly not have 
found a place in books intended to be read by boys and 
girls. 

” As far as I am advised, I have no legal remedy; but 

I think that the public should be warned that in pur- 

chasing the volumes as presents for young people, they 

are not buying new books, still less my books for boys.— 

Iam, &c., , G. A. Henry. 
33, Lavender-gardens, S.W.: October 23, 1899. 


Travestying Herbert Spencer. 


Str,—Prof. Ward’s brief rejoinder to my strictures on 
his Naturalism and Agnosticism, which appears in your last 
issue, is to me pleasant and satisfactory reading, for he 
takes exception to only one point in my indictment, and 
leaves it to be inferred that on all the others I have 
succeeded in palpably hitting the white. Besides, on the 
point which he singles out for notice, Prof. Ward does not 
improve his position, but, quite unwittingly no doubt, 
lends material support to my contention. Permit me in a 
few sentences to deal with the point at issue. 

In my review I found fault with Prof. Ward for quoting 
a portion of a letter from Darwin to John Fiske, and 
leaving his readers to infer that that was Darwin’s first 
and last verdict about Spencer. As there are several 
verdicts about Spencer in Darwin’s Life and Letters—ver- 
dicts of a very different character from the one quoted by 
the Professor—I was, I think, justified in holding that it 
was wrong to single out one and say nothing about the 
rest. But the Professor does not dispute the existence of 
the other verdicts, as, indeed, he cannot, and thus far 
there is no difference between us. I, however, added in 
my review that Prof. Ward ought to have appealed from 
‘“‘ Darwin knowing little to Darwin knowing more.” This 
the Professor says he has done, the letter to John Fiske 
being, in his opinion, a verdict on Mr. Spencer’s system as 
a whole, while the letter I quoted merely referred to an 
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article by Mr. Spencer on certain strictures by Dr. 
Martineau on evolution—“ a case (to use the Professor’s 
own words) in which Darwin and Mr. Spencer had common 
ground.” 

I must candidly confess to having read that state- 
ment with raised eyebrows. In the article in question 
there is only a page or two devoted to rebutting Dr. 
Martineau’s strictures on that particular part of the doc- 


_trine of Evolution which Darwin had in common with Mr. 


Spencer—namely, the origin of species ; while all the rest 
are devoted to a defence of the general doctrine of evolu- 
tion at large, with which Darwin had nothing whatever to 
do. So that while writing Mr. Spencer, Darwin was doing 
a great deal more than merely expressing admiration for a 
clever defence of common ground, and I am greatly surprised 
at Prof. Ward trying to represent the matter in a totally 
different light. Darwin frankly confesses, in the letter 
which Prof. Ward estimates so highly, that ‘ Spencer’s 
style is too hard for me,” but when he did get over 
difficulties, and fully understood hard points, as he did in 
the case of the article on Dr. Martineau, he wrote to Mr. 
Spencer in terms of unbounded admiration. When, how- 
ever, in his letter to John Fiske, he ventures timidly into 
wider regions, he would, I think, have been the first to 
admit that he was in the state I have designated, ‘“‘ Darwin 
knowing little.” 

There is not very much in this point, and had it stood 
alone I should not have deemed it worthy of notice ; but 
it does not stand alone, and, therefore, I could not pass it 
over. It is, in fact, one out of many instances in which 
Prof. Ward practises something resembling what Sir 
Henry Maine calls imperfect generalisation—namely, the 
dropping out of sight of a certain number of particular 
facts, and constructing a formula which will embrace the 
remainder. Too frequently the Professor drops out of 
sight certain particular facts, and then gets along to his 
own intense satisfaction with the remainder. He must, 
therefore, excuse me for having felt obliged to enter a 
vigorous caveat against such a thoroughly partisan method. 
—I am, &e., Wir ©. McBarn. 

Glasgow : October 23, 1899. 


Renan. 


Sir,—The accent gratuitously bestowed upon the second 
e of the good Bishop of Cambrai’s name is still retained, 
with occasional exceptions, in English type, in spite of 
eriodical protests in Votes and Queries and elsewhere. 
M. Renan is similarly endowed, his name being commonly 
sg and printed Rénan. But while the case of 
énelon seems well-nigh hopeless, it is not yet, perhaps, 
too late to save M. Renan’s name from permanent mutila- 
tion. From ‘‘The Literary Week” of last Saturday’s 
AcapEmy it appears that Mr. Henry James, in an article 
in the North American Review, speaks of Rénan (sic) as the 
last of the great historians. The fault may lie with the 
printer of the Review, or it may be that the Acapemy is 
responsible. In the latter case, my criticism—useful, I 
hope it may prove, although microscopic—will be sure of 
the space I ask.—I am, &c., H. A. 
Barnes, 8.W. 


[Mr. James is blameless. | 


Misconceptions. 


Str,—Reading the recent correspondence on ‘ Miscon- 
ceptions,” one cannot help being struck with the familiarity 
shown with the idea of a bear, a familiarity so marked as 
to overcome all consideration of grammar and sense, and 
of the existence of a very common verb employed with the 
same sound in more than one of its tenses, to say nothing 
of an equally common adjective. 

To the stories of the ‘‘ depths of ocean bear,” the ‘ child 
she-bear,” and the “‘tom-bears lug” may be added one 
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told hy Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, premising, however, that 
the reading of Genesis to the old lady of the story must 
have been from the Revised Version, with which she may 
have been unacquainted. On hearing the list of children 
beginning ‘‘ Uz his first-born, and Buz his brother,” and 
ending ‘these eight did Milcah bear,” she called out: 
“That can’t be right. Jlow could they milk a bear?” 

What is the cause of this familiarity ? Tradition tells us 
that the last wild bear in England made his appearance at 
the battle of Hastings. Tame bears are scarce. Bears 
are no longer baited. The makers of pomatum have 
ceased to announce: ‘Another fine bear slaughtered 
to-day.” Yet only a few days ago Punch showed us a 
foreign member of a shooting party climbing up a tree on 
receiving the word, ‘‘ ear to your right”—a joke that 
would be pointless were the idea too absurd to be enter- 
tained by a reasonable foreign visitor. 

The cause, I think, is to be found in the second chapter 
of the Second Book of Kings, where we read of Elisha 
cursing the little children who came to him with disre- 
spectful language, and of the two she-bears who thereupon 
tore forty-two of them. This prompt punishment of 
improper behaviour to a prophet has been the theme of 
much pulpit eloquence; and the proverbial saying, ‘There 
you are again with your bears,” is said to have been in the 
tirst instance the exclamation of an attendant on sermons 
who, after being fully instructed on the subject by one 
preacher, was chagrined to find himself shortly afterwards 
addressed to the same effect by another one. The story is 
calculated to make a deep impression on the infant mind, 
an impression which some guardians of infancy, with small 
pretension to being prophets, would be careful not to 
remove.—I am, &c., 

September 23, 1899. W. R. Lt. 


S1r,—The Elegy is surely no more difficult for children 
than is the Church Catechism. What boy ever saw any 
meaning whatever in ‘‘a means whereby we receive the 
same, and a pledge to assure us thereof” ? To me, as a child, 
the whole line underscored was a long single word. It 
had a luxurious sound that I liked, but preterea nihil. 
No language, how simple soever, I think, can escape a 
child’s perversion. One said for years, in repeating the 
“Hail, Mary!” “ Blessed art thou, a monk swimming.” 
Another, supposing life was labour, I presume, ended his 
prayers with “forever endeavour, Amen.” 

he knowledge of literature will grow with the child ; 
and when he appreciates what he has learned it is none 
the less welcome for being an old acquaintance.—I am, &c., 
St. Charles’ College, Joun B. Tass. 
Ellicott City, Maryport, U.S.A., 
September, 1899. 


An Earlier Version. 


Miss JanE Bartow writes: ‘As you mention in to- 
day’s Acanemy Mr. W. H. Mallock’s rendering of part of 
Lucretius into the measure of FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 
some of your readers might a be interested by a few 
quatrains of a version in that metre which I attempted 
several years ago : 

‘Omnt Somno SEcuRIvs.’ 
(‘ De Rerwm Natura,’ Lib. iii., vv. 894-930.) 
‘ Now must no more thy dear and gentle spouse 
Greet thee returning to thy gladsome house, 
Nor pretty children run to snatch a kiss, 
Thrilling thine heart with joy no word avows. 
‘No more must thou, thy loved one’s guard and stay 
In weal abide. Ah, piteous wight,’ (they say) 
‘In piteous wise of all this sweet life’s bliss 
Bereft thou art by one bale-bringing day.’ 
Nor add thereto: ‘ Yet now endures in thee 
ao ye after these’ ; tho’ truth it be 
at, clearly seen in thought, and shown in speech 
From sore dismay and dread the son] should free, 
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‘Thou, soothly, even as now in sleep of death 
Lulled softly liest, thou shalt even so’ (one saith) 

‘To furthest bound that lapsing time may reach 
Rest, quit of every pain that anguisheth. 


‘ But we fast by thy pyre’s grim funeral bed 
O’er the poor ashes wept uvcomforted, 

Nor wept our fill; and never day shall break 
Can soothe our life-long sorrowing for the dead.’ 


Ask of this mourner then: ‘ To easeful sleep, 

If mortal doom but lead, rest calm and deep, 
Ah! what so passing bitter thence can wake, 

That one in dateless woe should pine and weep ?’ 


This likewise oft men say from sad hearts’ core, 

Wreath-crowned and cup in hand theie banquets oer : 
‘ Brief is the bliss that weakling mortals taste, 

It is, and is not, and must return no more.’ 


As if, forsooth, in death our chiefest bane 

Shall be that thirst and parching heat again 
Vex us forlorn, or lingers uneffaced 

Our longing after aught; delusion vain. 


Since, mind and body alike in slumber stilled, 
No man to self and life a waxing willed, 

Nor reck we tho’ that sleep should last for aye, 
By any longing after self unthrilled. 


And yet not far from vibrant whirl sense-fraught 
The primal atoms whence our frames be wrought 
Have wandered, when the man casts slumber by, 
And summons back his trauce-disperséd thought. 
Death, then, much less, if less than nought there were, 
Can harm us, since its sleep doth widelier bear 
Our scattered elements, and who once hath known 
That chil] surcease of life awakeneth ne’er. 


JANE BARLOW.” 








Our Prize Competitions. 
Result of No. 5. 


We offered a prize last week for the best translation of Heine’s 
lyric : 
Es STEHEN UNBEWEGLICH, 
Es stehen unbeweglich 
Die Sterne in der Hoh’ 
Viel tausend Jahr’, und schauen 
Sich an mit Liebesweh. 


Sie sprechen eine Sprache, 
Die ist so reich, so schén ; 
Doch keiner der Philologen 
Kann diese Sprache verstehn. 


Ich aber hab’ sie gelernet, 
Und ich vergesse sie nicht ; 
Mir diente als Grammatik 
Der Herzallerliebsten Gesicht, 


The best of the very many versions which we have received is the 
following by Miss C, Thomeon, Solihull, near Birmingham, to whom 
a cheque for a guinea has been sent : 


Throughout the endless ages 
The steadfast stars above 

Gaze each at each with longing 
And eyes of yearning love. 


They speak a tender language, 
That is so rich, so fair, 

Yet never a philologian 
This language can:declare, 


But I have studied and know it, 
And ne’er forget its grace, 

For the grammar whence I learnt it 
Is my belovéd’s face. 


A large number of competitors have gone astray with the last 
stanza, either inverting Heine’s meaning, as in this specimen : 
But I have learned that language, 
Nor will forget it all, 
For by its rules I learn to read 
The dearest face of all ; 


or treating the last line as a figurative statement. Some consider 
it to mean “ Heaven,” some “ the starry skies,” and one translator 
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applies it to “my wife.” These are three of the best of the 
remaining versions : 


Untravelled and unchanging 
The stars in heaven above 

Through all eternity reflect 
The agony of love. 


And though they speak a language 
Of matchless eloquence, 

No dull grammarian may hope 
To learn its accidence. 


But I have solved for ever 
The secret of the skies ; 
My lexicon the lovelight 


In my belovéd’s eyes. 
[N. P., London. ] 


All motionless, unchanging, 
They stand, the stars above, 
Through myriad years, each gazing 
On each with aching love. 


They speak a solemn language, 
So beautiful, so grand, 

Yet none of the philologians 
That speech can understand. 


But I, but I have learned it, 
Each mood and tense and case, 
The grammar that I studied 
Was my belovéd's face, 
[W. G. F., Southsea, ] 


Standing for thousand ages, 
Immovable above, 

The stars behold each other 
With painful longing love. 


They speak in such a language, 
So noble and so rich, 

That no dry philologian 
May understand their speech. 


Yet I full well have learnt it, 
But not from printed books ; 
I found its perfect grammar 
In my belovéd’s looks. 
[R. B., Chester. } 


Replies received also from : W. H. P., Norwich ; A. H.C., London ; 


°C. S., Willesden ; D. B., London ; F. F., Leicester ; J. M. J., Tay- 


port ; : M. E. R., Hertford ; Pe Tunbridge Wells ; G. B. F,, London ; 
C. M. J., Hexham-on-Ty ne; C. R. S., Salisbury ; J. D. din Ealing ; 
= O., Chislehurst ; yo B. Cheltenham ; C.C. , Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; ; 

E. W., London ; W. M. B., Leicester ; N. H, London ; E. B., Liver- 
pool ; "HL L. T., Cheltenham ; J. M. M., Ealing ; B. G., Barnsley ; 
G. N., Clifton ; "A. | & a London: J.D. W., London ; E.R., Holland ; 
M. A. C., Cambridge ; K. J., Leeds; D. T., London; 8. B. 
St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea ; E. S. Stratford-on-Avon ; 8. M. D., Bexley ; 
J. J. E., London ; M. E. T., London; G. H., Didsbury ; G. W. a 
London ; C, L. E.. Matlock ; EF. S.. ‘Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 8. G. C., 
Edinburgh ; L. M, L., Stafford ; H. Z. 8., Aberdeen ; R.’F. M., 
Whitby ; A. H. B., Ascot ; M. A. _ * Brough ; A. A. G., London ; 
M. B., Macclesfield ; E. M. A., Oxford ; J. B. W., Brighton ; P. R., 
Manchester. 


Competition No. 6. (New Series.) 


On page 491 will be found a letter signed Charles Quartermain, 
emphasising the power of simplicity rather than studied elabora- 
tion, to convey vivid, swift pictures, We ask for further examples 
of the art, to be drawn from prose writers, offering a prize of a 
guinea to the best which is sent in. No extract should exceed 
sixty words, 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcApEmy, 43, 
oe W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 

of T , October 31, Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found in the first column of p. 496 or ar it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors pole Nn more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 


‘coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. We wish to 


impress on competitors that the task of replies is much 
facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. It is 


-also important that names and addresses should always be given : 


we cannot consider anonymous answers. 
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Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, October 26. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Gan? pe, = Fae and Black (J. Sutheriand), Encyclopedia ee. 
Seatac’ dad (Black) 
Miles (E. ta. J. The Seis ‘of Jesus ‘To-day .. (Richards) net 2/6 
Anderson (R. ds. ra Buddha of Christendom .. . (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Robertson (J. Ww. B.), Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem, 
(i net 5/0 








Garnier (T. P.), A First Book on the Bible.. + (S.P.C.K.) 
Wilson (Rev. 8. Law), The Theology of Modern. Literature. “(T. “& T. Clark) 7/6 
Garvie (A, E.), The Ritschtian Theory: Critical and Constructive. 

(Tf. & T. Clark) 9/0 


Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. F.), Biblical Introduction ...... (Methuen) 7/6 


Rodwell (G.), New Testament Greek............ccccccssesseceneeeeeneesereees a 3/6 
Benson (Rev. Hugh), Prayers Public and Private .. esececsesseees(L@bister) 38/6 
POETRY, &c. 

Swinburne (A, C.), Rosamund..............06 + cecssscceseeseeceeees (Chatto & Windus) 


penprenstinchensetiedenseaeveel (Nimmo) net 10/6 


Fane (Violet), Betwixt Two Seas .. 
siihesenlinaneaiailihiniieisdanmuials .(Greening) 3/6 


Spurr (H. A.), Bachelor Ballads....... 

Gayley (C. M.) and Scott (Fred. N masegepperces to the Methods ana 
Materials of Literary Criticism .......0...0 00... - csseeescees .... (Ginn & Co.) 5/6 

England (H. G.), Shots at Random.................cs0000+ (Ogilvie Publishing Co.) 






Dowden (Edward), The Works of Shakespeare: Hamiet ............ (Methuen) 3/6 
Maxwell (Major-Gen. Patrick), Minna vou Barnhelm ...(University Press: 5/0 
Lindsay ( ¥), The Apostle of _ RIGOBMED  20.000-00000082 ——_ Paul) net 3/6 


Gerard (W.), Dolcino: A Tra, <iguienee, ait (Kegan Paul) 
Shakespeare’s Plays: The 1 Uepest, “Romeo and Juliet. ““Tuetrated by 
SI SUIT aaevsnitaanennenstennenesncemastticcssccusieesousnsiaecssstased (Beli) each, net 1/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Hodgkin (Thomas), Italy and Her Invaders. Vols. VII. and VIII. 
(Clarendon Press) 24/0 














pe eer (Grevel & Co.) 
Shervinton (Kathleen), The Shervintons: Soldiers of Fortune (own 10/6 
Festing (Gabrielle), John Hookham Frere ............:00.....:e00+ .. (Nisbet 
Harris (J. Rendel), Life of Francis William Crossley .. .. (Nisbet) 6/0 
Merivale (Judith A.), Autobio hy he Deau Merivale SiGeioum banat (Arnold) 16/0 
Willcock (John), Sir Thomas Urquhart... . (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier) 6/0 
Symes (IN. B.), Mingtish BIAGTy ..0...ccesccccvccccccccesceccevccsocssvesscsceonces (Arnold) 2/6 
The Roman Empresstes. Vol. Il. .......c0.00 + seccesscevesesscseees (Walpole Press) 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Lloyd (A. B.), In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country ............ (Unwin) net 30/0 
Axon (W. E, A.), Echoes of Bygone ———— - snieeiiatibensaied a & Co.) 7/6 
Webb (E. J.), Africa as Seen by its Explorers .. Sita (Arnold) 2/0 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Tait (P. C.), Newton’s Laws of Motion ..........00...ccsseseenee .(Black) net 1/6 
Graham (W.), English Political Philosophy . inenpbanescddibaaieiiuanai (Arnold) net 12/0 
Féré (Ch.), The Pathology of the Emotions ..............00 (University Press) 15/0 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Kron (R.), German Daily Life.... ae lll 
z UVENILE. 
Everett-Green (E.), The Heir “ ane BE sbacencee dabevennncouscevel (Nelson) 5/0 
Johnston (W.), Tom Graham, V. an 3/6 
Brooks (G. 8.), The Master of the: Strong Hearts. ....(Cassell) 2/6 
Whistler (Charles W.), Haveluck the Dane Nelson) 3/6 


Home (Andrew), Tne Fellow who Won 


Everett-Green (E.), Prisci!la .............06.0 .(Nelson) 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Grim House..... ... (Nisbet) 

Avery (Harold), Mobsley’s Mohicans ........... eccsesesscsseesseeee (N@I8ON) 3/6 
Ellis (G. §.), In Red Indian Trails ............000..sceecsssesseecesseeeeseeesssee-(OMssell) 2/8 
PP i, IEE, dis 0 isinenpintinceugbiansenenbinetsisescnentenauie’ (S.P.C.K.) 

Obariton (Gertrude), Excellent Jane ........ccccccccesscscccscssescscssovcecseess (Sands) 3/6 
Farmiloe (Edith), Rag, Tag, and Bobtail ......... ecaubeveceonepgcesceseed (Richards) 6/0 
Hiavyems (5i.), A VOMIRBOE TIRGOD .2..cccccccscscsccccconessccesese+ssc0eseregeee (Nelson) 5/0 
Pollard (E. F.), A cy of wens bsnnehdnanieseiinnsineide ive avebiuiiy ...(Nelson) 6/0 
po SA | aE li ( i, 
Ellis (E. S. ), Uncrowning a King wopunentianss ....(Cassell) 2/6 
Edwardson (E.), The Courteous Knight (Nelson) 3/6 
Gardiner (Linda), Silvia in Flowerland .(Seeley) 

Ellis (E. 8.), Two Boys in Wyoming......... dhkeaseeabennnndenneensinndic ohtest (Cassell) 2/6 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Miéville (Sir Walter), Under Queen and Ehedive 
fy (G. F.), Woman and the Wits .. . 


.....(Heinemann) 
reening & Co.) 3/6 












Green (Percy B.), A ane of Nursery Rhymes. sethahoiel (Greening) 4/0 
Slater (J. H.), Book Prices Current .... ini edieensapeideantemunaniae 
Marholm (Laura), The be mae A of Woman intiinieeccuemandiled ( oe 6/0 
Ward (Agnes G.), The Burden of & Week .......cc.ccce0e00000s0000eeee-ee(S.P.0.K.) 
Aflalo (F. G.), Types of British Animals ................ "(Sands & Co. ) 6/0 
Russell (W. C. §.. 3S | ea “(Chatto & Windus) 
ea rg (R. T.), Shipping and Craft all Round the World........ (Arno-d) 10/6 

y (A. F. J.), A Dictionary of English pane . -(Kegan Paul) 
wires 'F.), The “ F. B, Meyer” Birthday Book . . (Sunday ‘Bebool Union) 1/6 
Selous (E.), Tommy Smith's Amimals ............ ce..ccseseeseeeecee ones (Methuen) 2/6 
Morris (William), Some Hints on Pattern Designing ........ .........cccceesceeeeees 
The New Penny Magazine : 1899 ..........0..ssseeseseeees ..(Cassell) 2/6 
The Quiver: 1899..... ptvesesconanenenennencsacesetncoesonscopenoed (Cassell) 

NEW EDITIONS. 
WMabbeortom (Foti), Tiebew'S WAG. 11cccccscnccccesc0g00ccecescccscecevcceeed (Richards) 6/0 
Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustave Doré ..,.......cc.c0.ccceeeee ences (Cassell) 21/0 
Swift (Jonathan), Gulliver’s Travels ......... .....-scccseesceeeee se oes (John Lane) 6/0 


Morier (James), ‘'be Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan 
(Gresham Publishing Co.) 3/6 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEMyY can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 9d. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 
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CATALOGUES. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick St. 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on eaplication. 


DULAU & ©O., 37, SOHO a 





== 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered fir 
“ Life of John My tton,” 1835—C tollyns’ “* Wild Red Deer,” 
1862—“* Old English Squire, ” Ig21—* Progress of a Midshipman, 
1820—* Shirley Deer Parks,” 1867—‘ ‘Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 
—* Trials for oe 7 vols., 1781—“* Warwickshire Hunt.” 
Decade,” 2 vols., 1 esperate 
ae — of Be ue Byes,” 3 vols,, 1873— 
3 vols., Rar HANG State 
Wants BAR BRS G REAT. *ROORBHOP. ‘BIR INGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING, SELL’ & nares, Limited hi hclass 
Printers and Publishe 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Dourt, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-built tary and other fast mestince 
for prin' ’ illustrated or other Publications and Y wn ly-built 
Mach ‘or fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Journals at one operation. 
Advice and ectistanes given to anyone wishing to commence 
New Jou 
eanallistos 5 upon 





the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
lishing Departments conducted. 


eo 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accuratelv 
done. 10d per 1,000 words. Samples and soieseneee. 
Multi-Copies.—Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, and who has access to the 
British Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with 
Author or any person requiring assistance in Literary Re- 
search, or in seeing Work through the Press. Translations 
undertaken from French, Italian, or Spanish.—Apply, by 
letter, to D. C. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Cheapest Booksellers 

in the World. Catalogues free. Books Bought or 

Exchanged. Out-of-Print Books Supplied. Also Rarities. 

Please state Wants.—Tue Hoitanp Co., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly »alances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchasea and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series. No. 6, 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
495) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 














THOROUGHLY capable MANAGER 
required for the BOOK DEPARTMENT of a large 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. us 1 the b 
to Z. Good salary and prospects. —Address, C. A. P., Office 
ot this paper. 





NGLISH Lk CTORSHIP'st the UNIVFR- 
SITY of UPSALA 


The ENGLISH LECTORSHIP will become VACANT on the | 


ist of January, 1 


Qe ALIFICATIONS.—The Lectoz must be born of English parents | 
an 


have received a liberal English education. 
speak educated Southern English, without any provincial 
accent. Knowledge of Swedish not required, but preference 
given to candidate possessing some knowledge of a Scandinavian 
anguage or German. Some previous practice in teaching 

English necessary, Age about 25 to 30. nmarri 
Dvurtes.—Public lessons six hours weekly pare 
terms (middle of a ad to end of May, and Ist of 
to middle of December). Private | 
students. Practical instruction in Pronunciation, Vonversa 
tion, Reading, and Translation into English. regard to 
his TS courses, the Lector is 
r of German and English. 


penaher | 


EmotuMents.— 2,000 kronor (= £110) @ yen, paid quarterly. 
Three of the weekly public lessons paid extra at a fixed Lf 
rate by the pupils attending. Private lessons, of course, = 
extra. The Lector may reckon on earning altogether about 
3.000 kronor a year, or more, depending on his own exertions. 
Cost of living in Upsala about 1%0 kronor a month. Travelling 
expenses not allowed. 

Enoacement.—The Lector will he engaged a two years 
— and 1901). Appointment may be renewed for some years 

. in case of mutual satisfaction ; but it is hereby expressly 

stated that the Lectorship cannot be ‘held for life. , Applicants 
requested to send in name and t s to 
Professor AxeL ERDMANN, Upeulen Sweden, t-. the ~] of 
December next. 





HE UNIVERSITY 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY AND 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP will be | 
received at the Office of the Acent-Generat_for Souts 
Avsrracia, 1, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate Street Within, not 
later than the first y of mber next. Salary £600 a year. 
Duties commence on Tuesday, 3rd April, 1900. Particulars of 
- —, and duties may be obtained at the Acent-GENERAL’S 

ce. 
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| 


M. VOYNICH has OPENED an| 


¢ OFFICE at 1, SOHO SQUARE, W., where he has 
ON VIEW 
A COLLECTION of XVth and XVIth CENTURY | 
BOOKS, 
EARLY AMERICANA, &c, 


The LIST of UNKNOWN and LOST BOOKS is in 
Preparation. 


Office Hours: 10-1 and 2-5. 


| 


MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
| ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for weeklv exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 
may UNITE in ONE SUB- 
Cost of Carriage. wuo.—- 


N.B. 
it of 


—Two or Three Friends 
SCRIPTION, t and thus lessen the 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Now OFrxrep AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 

| TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


ADELAIDE. | SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 


| PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
| SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 
80-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And at Barton Arcade, MawcHEstER. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
| CONVICTED OF HEROISM. A Tale of 
John Penry, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT’ 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H, 
Simpson. 
**Excellent, unusual grasp of events, nobility < 


ideal, vividness, and grace ot style.” 
Rev. ArcHrBaLp Durr, D. ~~ 


ALEXANDER & ‘SHEPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 5 








A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 


PHELPS, Jate American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BRO 


ING;. 


A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 


THE NORTH WALES COAST, 

BRECON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
BRISTOL 


Pt ee ISLANDS. 
HE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST, LEONARDS. 


LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BAN 


R, ly ha gue and SNOWDON. 


ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLET VEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, & CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 





s.—THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 





**What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for sucha guide-book as this, which 
teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! ”—The Times. 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued,’ 


’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s,—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest, 


kanes : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxry, Marswatt, Haminron, Kent, & Co., Ltd., The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, 





bn 


